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Continuing the CHRISTIAN LEADER and 
its predecessors (1819 to 1897), the UNIVERSAL- 
IST and its predecessors (1827 to 1897), the 
GOSPEL BANNER (1835 to 1897), and the UNI- 
VERSALIST LEADER (1897 to 1926). 
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John van Schaick, Jr. 
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Florence I. Adams. 
Dorothy Cole. 


Literary Editor 
Harold E. B. Speight. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1103, Act of October 8, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States and Canada. 
Postage to Great Britain and Ireland 50 cents. 
To other countries, $1.00. Receipt of subscrip- 
tion is indicated by change of date on the address 
label. Unless notice to discontinue is received it 
will be assumed that the subscriber wishes his 
name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of ad- 
dress is ordered both the old and the new address 
must be given, and such notice sent to 176 New- 
bury St., Boston, Mass. 


COMMUNICATIONS intended for the papers 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston. If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
made only in case of previous and special contract. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. ‘[t will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
can secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others, 
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Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


There was a good attendance of minis- 
ters at the meeting Dec. 2, which was 
held in the parlors of the Church of the 
Redemption. In place of the usual] buffet 
luncheon, Mrs. Wallace Rose, wife of the 
president of the Boston Ministers’ Meet- 
ing, assisted by Mrs. Seth R. Brooks of 
Malden, served a delicious luncheon. 
About forty sat down to the table. 

Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson of Worcester 
and Dr. Frederic W. Perkins of Washing- 
ton, D. C., were among those present. 

The guest of honor and the speaker of 
the morning was the Rey. G. J. Heering of 
the University of Leyden, exchange pro- 
fessor at Tufts College this year. An in- 
teresting discussion followed the address, 
in which Dr. Tomlinson, Mr. Kapp and 
others participated. Dr. Heering said in 
part: 

“T come to you as the representative of a 
fellowship that includes now some four 
hundred ministers and approximately 
four hundred thousand members, and 
which I think I may safely say exercises 
an influence far greater than our numbers. 
We call ourselves Liberal Protestants, and 
we do not know the names Universalist 
and Unitarian. We believe religious dif- 
ferentiation involves primarily definitions 
of God and of Christ. Religion in our 
time has had too much regard for physical 
science. 

“Liberal theology on the Continent is 
to be admired for its courage and initia- 
tive. Liberal Protestantism is critical of 
others but also of itself, and in its freedom 
constantly modifies itself as new light 
comes to it. 

“The decline of liberal religion in the 
nineteenth century was due to too much 
rationalism and optimism. At the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century there 
has been a new spiritual revival, with a 
deepened sense of mystery, devotion, and 
the need of worship. We put Jesus Christ 
more in the center of our teaching and 
preaching than we did a generation 
ago. 

“In our time European liberalism and 
modern theology are ina critical condition. 
The theology of Christ as set forth by Emil 
Brunner and Karl Barth is an expression 
of the pessimism that followed the war 
which has issued in a new theology plead- 
ing for a return to orthodoxy. 

“The Barthian theology is a great danger 
to liberal religion to-day. They laugh at 
religious experience because they insist 
the distance from man to God is too great 
_to be passed from the human side, and that 
therefore our only knowledge of God 
comes from written revelation. They 
stress the guilt of man that can only be 
removed by the vicarious atonement. 
The fundamental purpose of religion is the 
glory of God in the salvation of man. 
There is no possible identification of the 
Kingdom of God with a perfect human so- 


ciety, because God is holy and man is 
not. 

“To this Libera] Protestantism answers 
that while there may have been too much 
emphasis on man we protest against the 
degradation of the human soul, and we 
refuse to accept this new attempt to sep- 
arate God andman. The sense of distance 
does not exclude relation, and there is no 
relation without experience. We pray to 
a God transcendent but we also insist that 
He is immanent. If it be dangerous to 
identify God and man, it is still more 
dangerous to divide them. 

“T admit that religious experience and 
religious emotion and religious feeling are 
not enough., I admit that theology is more 
than psychology. I also affirm that the 
creeds can not do without experience. 
We need the objective as well as the sub- 
jective. This, however, I hold to be true, 
that every Christian experience is a per- 
sonal experience. I object also to the way 
in which Barth and Brunner treat. scrip- 
ture. 

“There is no possibility of combining 
the ideas of the Old Testament and the 
New Testament in the same human ex- 
perience, nor is it possible to reconcile the 
ideas of Paul and of the Gospels. 

‘We liberals believe in the love of God, 
the Parable of the Prodigal Son. In Europe 
we are working hard to maintain the lib- 
eral principles. We need help. Liberals 
in Europe and in America need to help one 
another in the battle against materialism 
on one side and against fundamentalism 
on the other side. All over the world the 
battle is going on. Before the war we 
strengthened ourselves with a Congress of 
Religious Liberals. Organized by Anglo- 
Saxons and Americans, the liberal church 
on the continent felt itself always a guest 
of Anglo-Saxon friends when it attended 
these conferences. Since the war we have 
seen that we need a new basis. We are 
attempting to find that basis and make a 
new organization. Beginning in Septem- 
ber, a small, informed group met in Holland 
to organize a new central committee. It 
is hoped to have an international conven- 
tion in the summer of 1981.” 

Before Dr. Heering arrived, Prof. Ar- 
thur Newell of Robert College, Constanti- 
nople, was introduced and brought the 
greetings of the Near East. ‘Robert 
College,’ he said, “like other similar in- 
stitutions, is at a crossroads of culture and 
religion, for every freshman class that 
comes up our hill contains groups of all 
the races and religions in the Old and Near 
East. The college is pre-eminently a melt- 
ing-pot for boys of twenty-five nationali- 
ties. Our task is not merely teaching 
history or economics, but bringing these 
hitherto hostile cultures into human con- 
sciousness of one another. In the midst of 
that kind of opportunity an American is 
challenged to do and to be his best.’’ 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


THE FEDERAL COUNCIL 


HE Federal Counci] of the Churches of Christ 
in America has just passed its twenty-first 
birthday. It celebrated the event at the recent 

meeting of the Executive Committee in Chicago with 
an inspiring address by Bishop McConnell, the new 
president. We shall give an account of the gathering 
next week. An impressive thing to one not accus- 
tomed to attending the sessions of this body was the 
remarkable spirit of unity and the evidence that this 
unity may grow into something larger. 

The Committee on Structure and Function made 
a report in which it declared that two courses of 
action were possible: 1. To go on enlarging the work 
of the Federal] Council as an advisory body. 2. To 
extend its functions and commit to it administrative 
tasks. For example, the twenty-nine churches in the 
Federal Council might ask it to take over their sep- 
arate temperance work, or their work for peace, or 
possibly religious education. In this event, a be- 
ginning would be made in actually federating the 
churches. 

To the surprise of many, the Executive Commit- 
tee voted unanimously to ask the Committee on 
Structure and Function to bring in a plan for a be- 
ginning of such administrative work. In the debate 
it was clearly brought out that this would not inter- 
fere with work begun some time ago to have other 
churches, like the Episcopal or the liberal churches, 
added to the membership. Growth in unity with its 
resultant drift toward union was one of the striking 
things revealed by these Chicago meetings. 

The Federal Council has come of age. It looks 
as if the tasks of manhood were to be entrusted to it 
by those who brought it into existence. 

* * 


A WEEK OF PRAYER 

HE Federal] Council of Churches has issued a call 

for a Week of Prayer, from Sunday, Jan. 5, to 
Saturday, Jan. 11, 1930. The theme for the 
week is Christian Unity, and the program outlined 
is as follows: Sunday—Sermons and Addresses; 
Monday—Thanksgiving and Confession; Tuesday— 
The Church Universal; Wednesday—lInternational 
Friendship and Co-operation; Thursday—Missions; 


Friday—Family, Schoo] and University Life; Satur- 
day—Home Missions. 

In this Week of Prayer at the opening of the new 
year it is felt especially desirable that from every 
church or assembly the same message shall go out to 
the world as that which told of the first Pentecost— 
“They were all filled with the Holy Ghost,” after 
they had ‘‘continued with one accord in prayer and 
supplication.”” Believing that the coming of the 
Holy Spirit is as necessary for the continued Jife of the 
church as it was for its birth, the churches have de- 
clared their purpose to make 1930—the nineteen 
hundredth anniversary of Pentecost—significant be- 
yond any year in the recent history of the church. 


* * 


LITTLE THINGS IN THE MINISTRY—I 


E have wished sometimes that we might have 
W a chair of deportment in our colleges and 
theological schools. To call it that would 
be enough to ruin it among the students, but the thing 
it would be organized to do is too often neglected. 
Let us admit freely and gladly that what is inside of 
us is vastly more important than what is outside, but 
what is outside is important also, because: (a) It often 
belies what is inside; (b) it surely reacts on what is 
inside; (c) it may keep what is inside from having a 
fair chance to succeed. 

The proposition that we here and now advance is 
that it is important for us to learn good manners, 
cultivate the social graces, pay attention to the little 
things that facilitate intercourse with one another. 

Those who affect to despise such things as beneath 
the notice of strong-minded men and women do not 
understand the philosophy of etiquette. Rules of be- 
havior are not framed to enable people to show off. 
They are framed to make things easier, to grease the 
wheels, to get rid of that loss of motion caused by 
social embarrassment. The rules are not hard and 
fast things which are the same everywhere. They 
differ in different countries and even different cities. 

The first rule of deportment is to follow the cus- 
tom of the place or family, so far as discoverable 
but not to feel self-conscious about inevitable varia- 
tions. Every social practise conceivable is the law 
somewhere. Let this pleasing reflection be the anti- 
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dote to mortification. There is nothing polite about 
being embarrassed. Cockiness and conceit always 
are unpleasant, but just as unpleasant are over- 
modesty, self-consciousness and acontinual attitude of 
being upset over something. The rule is to know all 
that is possible about deportment and then in social 
intercourse to forget all about it and to be natural. 


* ok 


A FACTOR IN THE MORALE 

HE Rev. Charles H. Emmons tells us that in his 
travels through the country he discovered 
widespread interest in the Building Stone Cam- 

paign for the National Memorial Church, led by Vic- 
tor Friend. He is convinced that an important factor 
in the building of a new morale in the Universalist 
fellowship is the work of Victor Friend and the spirit 
he has shown. Our own experience confirms this 
view. This Building Stone Campaign has contributed 
not only building stones, but knowledge, the power 
that comes from it, and the confidence born of its use. 

* * 


WHITLOCK’S LAFAYETTE* 


RAND WHITLOCK, once mayor of Toledo, 
later Minister to Belgium and then Ambassador, 
now private citizen, has given himself steadily 

to literature since he retired from the diplomatic 
service. He has just written a life of Lafayette, pub- 
lished in two large volumes by D. Appleton and Co. 
With a professor of biography in an important college 
in charge of our book reviews, we make no attempt to 
assign this book its true place in the literary world. 
As a friend of the author, we merely reserve the right 
to say that it is a work which makes us proud of our 
fellow countryman. It seems to us by far the most 
important thing Whitlock has done. Although his 
earlier work showed promise, his ‘‘Belgium’’ revealed 
powers of which his friends did not dream. It was 
one of the few really important books of the war 
period, and almost the only one that has survived. 
Since the war he has done a number of novels—“‘J. 
Hardin & Son,” “Uprooted,” “Transplanted,” and 
“Big Matt’’—all successful, but pot-boilers in com- 
parison with this life of Lafayette. 

This book is not one of the psychological] character 
studies or impressionistic sketches touching only the 
high spots. It is a history of the times of Lafayette, 
with the noble Marquis playing his heroic and beauti- 
ful part and developing in strength and nobility as 
the history is unfolded. It is history seen through the 
eyes of Lafayette, George Washington, Lord Stirling, 
George III, Count d’Estaing, Rochambeau, Charles 
Lee, Robespierre, Danton, Louis XVI, as the Marquis 
knew them. Few things in our history are more 
touching than the friendship of Washington and 
Lafayette, and Whitlock describes it with insight and 
skill. The way Washington bore up when Lafayette 
tore in and kissed him on both cheeks at the news 
that France had recognized us, the story of the two 
lying down on the ground under an apple tree to sleep 
after the terrific-strain of Monmouth, and talking far 


*“Ta Fayette,’’ by Brand Whitlock, 2 volumes. Well. 
Nustrated. D. Appleton & Co. New York. 


into the night, the letters between the two revealing 
a friendship which jumped every barrier of age and 
national] difference, make the book of intense interest 
to every student of Washington. 

It also is a corrective of the over dose of “Lafayette 
nous voicr”’ from which we suffered during the World 
War and of the natural reaction which followed. It 
gives reasons for our national admiration of Lafayette. 
Nobody can read the story without marveling that 
the Lafayette chapter in our history ever could have 
happened, and without marveling also that a great 
drama has not yet come into existence based on this 
highly picturesque and dramatic life. A skilful man 
might almost do it from Whitlock alone. 

But where most Americans writing or talking 
about Lafayette stop, Whitlock takes a fresh start, 
and we have the vivid story of those terrible years of 
the French Revolution. 

Brand Whitlock not only knows America, he 
knows France, the French language, French history, 
the color of French life. His equipment for this book 
is unique. He is as much at home in the French 
Revolution as in our Revolution. 


Most Americans know vaguely that Lafayette © 
took part in the French Revolution, was imprisoned i 


for a time, and revisited this country in 1824-25. 


In this book, in dramatic fashion, they get the © 


story of the French Revolution as it swirled around 


Lafayette, lifted him to dizzy heights and hurled him — 
They see - 


face to face with death, time and again. 
how his Republican principles helped bring it on and 
guide it, until anarchy took it out of his hands. What 
we had dismissed as a mere imprisonment we find to be 


long years of exile, and the story is so vivid we share ~ 


the suffering with him. One sees here also how slow 
a thing is true revolution, how beset with counter 
revolution. 

An old man, fortune largely spent in the service 


of his country, stripped of power, Lafayette comes. 


back to America, and nothing is finer in our history, 
nothing is better told in the book, than the way in 
which our people turned from partisan strife to wel- 
come him home. 


Whitlock has rendered another service to his~ 


country and to the world by writing this thrilling 
book. 


* * 


THE NEW TECHNIQUE OF THE PASTOR 


ENEWED attention is being given to the pastoral 
office. In a theological seminary near Boston a 


series of lectures has been planned in which | 
experts in the fields allied to the pastorate will discuss 


the technique of their specialties. For example, a 
famous psychiatrist will tell exactly how his work is: 
done; an expert in family rehabilitation will lecture 
upon the methods used in taking families who are 
below the poverty line and bringing them up to self- 
support. Probably a dozen fields will be represented! 
in this course of lectures. It is not expected that the 
minister will be able to work in all these different. 
fields, but it is the conviction of those organizing this: 
course that the work of the ministry will be enor- 
mously simplified if the minister knows that these 
fields exist, how the work is done in them, what re- 
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sults may be expectedgnd what co-operation is pos- 
sible between the minister and the specialist in these 
different fields. Also it is firmly held that the special 


| work of the pastorate will be enriched if the pastor 


knows in a general way about the technique em- 
ployed by his comrades, who are dealing as he is with 
needy human beings. 

It is proposed to put these lectures in book form. 
They undoubtedly will be a unique contribution. 
We are not giving names, or dates, or subjects, be- 
cause our information has been received in confidence. 

~When announcements are made, we shall be glad to 
publish them, for it is a matter of vital importance. 
We as a people have passed through various stages 
in our attitude toward the pastoral office. When 
conditions of living changed in modern times, one of 
the most popular remarks that a minister could make 
was that he did not propose to waste his time going 
around ringing door bells or attending pink teas. Back 
of this remark was a burning sense of injustice that so 
much time had to be wasted on trivial matters. But 
there has been no time in the history of the Christian 
Church when the discerning pastor did not recognize 
that the smallest thing that was related to the hap- 
piness of the individual had enormous importance, 
and to-day it is just as true that it is fully as im- 
portant for a church to have a good pastor as to have 
a good preacher. We have heard many able per- 
sons put it much stronger. They have said, ““We 
need a man who wil] be a friend and a preacher to us 
more than we need a man who will thrill us with his 
eloquence.” 

We do not minimize the importance of the 
prophetic office. It is not necessary to do so in order 
to make the point that one of the very greatest ave- 
nues of influence in the Christian ministry lies in 
going about doing good in the spirit of Jesus Christ. 


7k * 


AT GRIPS WITH MATERIALISM 

N “Science and the Unseen World,’’* to which we 
I referred sometime ago, Prof. Arthur Stanley Ed- 
dington tells us that ‘‘materialism in its literal 
sense is long since dead.” Its place has been taken 
by ‘other philosophies which represent a virtually 
equivalent outlook.’’ What he means is that the 
tendency now is not to reduce everything to matter 
but to reduce it “to manifestations of the operation 
of natural law.’”’ For example, the laws prevailing 
in geometry, mechanics, and physics have these two 
properties: they are reducible to mathematical equa- 
tions and “unlike human law they are never broken.” 
In the Liberal Church we have been hearing much 
about the majesty and beauty of a universe of law. 
We even extend the range of unchanging law to the 
realm of the spirit. Eddington shows us our mistake. 
It is quite true that “the harmony and simplicity of 
scientific law’’ represent a kind of ‘perfection worthy 
to be associated with the mind of God. But natural 
law is perfect only when it relates to the symbols 
through which scientific truth is expressed. The 
moment you get to what is back of the symbols, it 


*Science and the Unseen World. By Arthur Stanley Ed- 
dington. Macmillan. $1.25. 


fails. ‘You can not apply such a scheme to the 
parts of our personality which are not measurable by 
symbols any more than you can extract the square 
root of a sonnet.” 

There will come doubtless new types of natural 
law vastly broader in their scope than any we know 
now. They may even deal with living organisms. 
But to Eddington it seems preposterous to suppose 
that the laws of mathematics ever can rule in the 
realm of consciousness—or, as he says, in the spiritual 
world. We might as soon think of a nation being 
ruled by laws of grammar. The little word which 
makes the tremendous difference is the word “ought.” 

In natura] law there is something which makes its 


nonfulfilment impossible. 


In the realm of human affairs, laws may be broken. 
Very amusing is his illustration of the small boy and 
the multiplication table. Natural law may be correct 
in asserting that every thought of the brain is deter- 
mined by “‘a characteristic configuration of atoms.” 
We get all ready to admit that, if natural law deter- 
mines how the configuration of atoms succeed one 
another, it also determines the way in which thoughts 
succeed each other in the brain, but, unfortunately, 
“the thought of “7 times 9’ in a boy’s mind is not sel- 
dom succeeded by the thought of ‘65.’” It shows 
us a vast realm of Jaw that ought to be kept but may 
be broken. “Dismiss,” says Eddington, “the idea 
that natural law may swallow up religion; it can not 
even tackle the multiplication table single-handed.”’ 

Too often those in life who consider the sig- 
nificance and value of things are compared unfavor- 
ably with those who study things like atoms and 
electrons. One is said to be wandering “amid shadow 
and illusion,” while the other is “coming to grips with 
reality.” Eddington gives an illuminating illustra- 
tion to show that unless we pay attention to signif- 
icances as well as to physical entities we may miss the 
essential part of experience.”’ 

The heart of his message is that in reaching out 
into the unseen world we are not following illusions. 
We are not practising deception for our own good. 
Even if we have to take the existence of God for 
granted, it is no more than we do in the case of our 
dear friends. The most perfect arguments can be 
worked out against the existence of God, or against 
the existence of our friends, or even ourselves, and 
our attitude is merely one of amusement. ‘The cru- 
cial point for us is not a conviction of the existence of 
a supreme God, but the conviction of the revelation 
of a supreme God’’—the indwelling of the divine 
spirit in our own minds. There are stirrings in the 
mind (possibly true, possibly false) which we all recog- 
nize. Ifa person thinks them whims and fancies, he 
is entitled to his opinion. If he looks upon them as 
divine voices he is entitled to his opinion. There is 
no logic that can deal with them. We have exhausted 
physical methods. We are dealing with “‘the inmost 
recesses of consciousness.”’ It is not irrational for a 
man to say that there, at grips with the greatest of all 
realities, he finds inward light. 

So Eddington closes with this thought: “Religion 
for the conscientious seeker is not all a matter of 
doubt and self-questionings. There is a kind of 
sureness very different from cocksureness.”’ 
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Cruisings Incidental and Accideatal 
I. Going Home to Vote 


Johannes 


Introduction ~* 


In beginning another series of Cruising articles, 
we accept without question or apology that it must be 
called ‘“‘Cruisings.’’ For weal or woe the word is now 
attached to this type of work, and there would be too 
much lost motion in looking for another. Belonging 
technically to the sea, the word has a coJ]oquial meaning 
of wandering around generally, and in this sense we use 
it. Promoters of circular tours on land, where excur- 
sionists Jive on a train, are introducing the phrase 
“Jand cruises.’’ In the special title of this new series we 
again emphasize the careless, carefree, off-duty type of 
thing that we attempt. While it is true that we have 
often written a cruising article because we had to, it is 
just as true that the articles that count are the ones that 
we have written because we wanted to. The deadly, 
paralyzing element in the writing has been the expecta- 
tion of some one that we would come and write up a 
town, or church, or individual, or incident. The “grand 
and glorious feeling’ has been the sense of complete 
liberty, nobody knowing, nobody expecting, and we our- 
selves surprised to find ourselves at it. 

This is not to say that we do not welcome sugges- 
tions. We owe much to them. But if they are really 
to serve us they have to be buried away in the subcon- 
scious and allowed to pop out when they get good and’ 
ready, as if nobody had put them there and nobody 
expected them to turn up. 

Asso many delightful ideas have come tousincidental 
to comings and goings on the main business of life, and 
so many new chapters have seemed to come quite by 
accident, we call this present series, long or short as it 
may prove to be, “‘Cruisings Incidental andAccidental.”’ 

That the author is a Universalist and not at all 
a fatalist makes it all the more delightful to emphasize 
by this general subject the element of chance. Why not 
be inconsistent? Why not admit the paradox? A 
good God with a sense of humor will keep us reasonably 
sane by helping us to laugh at ourselves. 


=H very fact that we have a residence in the 
4} old home town, up in Schoharie County, 
New York, shows how changing a thing 
“residence’”’ in these days is, and yet how 
If people have ties and interests in more than 


eee 
one place, if they do one kind of work in Boston and 
another in New York, hang on to a little apartment 
in Washington and go to the old home town at various 
odd times, and pay taxes there, it might take a Phila- 
delphia lawyer to apply the voting laws of the various 


states to their cases. One red-hot fight of my life 
centered about this very matter of having kept my 
residence in Cobleskill, N. Y., for some years after 
becoming pastor of a church in Washington, D. C., 
giving it up because of the trouble and expense of 
going home to vote, and then having some people 
interested in defeating me for the post of Commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia, to which I had 
been appointed, attempt to force residence upon me 
in New York, and thus automatically disqualify me 
for the appointment. They did not succeed in the 
residence matter for the simple reason that the stupid 
old Jawyer whom they sent up to get evidence photo- 
graphed my father’s name on the voting list and ‘cir- 


culated the pictures in Washington, to his great dis- 
comfiture when the facts came out. All state Jaws 
differ in this matter. In the absence of specific 
clauses dealing with particular cases, courts consider 
intent. They ask the voter, “What place do you re- 
gard as home?” For me there is only one answer to 
this question. It is where I came from, where I still 
spend some of my best moments, and where probably 
I sha]l be buried. It ought to be added also that in 
a place like Cobleskill, N. Y., where every one knows 
every one else, the law is applied in a spirit of equity 
and common sense. Men say, “He ought to have a 
right to vote here if he wants to, and he shall it we can 
find a way.”’. So Republicans and Democrats co-oper- © 
ate in the matter. 

In the District of Columbia, people do not have 
a vote. Government officials therefore are pro- 
tected by a special statute and allowed to keep a 
voting residence in the state they come from. This 
statute does not apply to people Jiving in Washington 
not in government service, and such people lose their 
votes unless they have property or summer homes or | 
other interests that their home states -will recognize 
as constituting a residence. 

All this is the preface of my story, “Going Home | 
to Vote.” The voting was part of it—going home | 
was the greater part of it. There was no exciting © 
state or national election pending. An old school 
friend was running for county judge, and there was a ~ 
sentimental interest in voting for him, although he 
had no opposition. I do not remember a time when 
such a thing occurred before. It was especially fitting 
to have it occur with a candidate for a judgeship, 
an office which ought to be out of partisan politics. _ | 
I was glad to have my old friend honored by the .| 
nomination of three parties. 

It was arainy morning I hadin going home. The : qi 
rajn pattered on the roof of the sleeper in the er | i] 
yards, and made music in the open ventilators. It — 
was dripping from the eaves when I got out, sfaudia >| 
in puddles, pulling the steam of locomotives down to” 4 
earth. Out in the open country on the old D. &H.— 
train, it fell on beds of leaves newly fallen and heath 
the late hanging leaves down. The taller trees stood | 
in winter garb, outlined distinct against the somber | 
sky. The apple trees were hanging fast to some of | 
their yellow leaves. Some of the oaks and maples | 
showed a few leaves dead and brown. The fields had_ | 
partly lost their green. Sunday morning, arriving | 
too late for church, no responsibility about a service, - 
eyes too tired to read, incessant rain, a train that 
stopped at almost every cross road, but not an un- 
pleasant moment. One was going home. : 

“Home in a few moments,” I wrote the Madame ; 
in a letter dated ‘Howes Cave and Beyond.” “‘Bar- | 
nerville just flying by. No oneinsight. Old Donats | 
Mountain looming up. Now Shank’s Mountain in 
full sight. Passing the lower crossing, John in the: 
road with his stop sign, cheerful smoke rising from his: j 
shanty, not a motor car on the road for him to halt. 


Time to fasten my brief-ease and get on my coat. It 
is a different air up here. One feels it even in the 
train. An impalpable something is felt the moment 
one crosses the line into Schoharie County.” 

That afternoon I tried my hand at a new model 
of a Ford car—a closed car that could be opened up— 
/a canary yellow car with black markings, a regular 
| goldfinch of a car, a smart, sporty looking car even if 
it was a Ford. We went up to the little hil) farm to 
look over the repairs and to plan for next spring. The 
| striking thing about the trip was that I drove the 
last three miles over clay roads which were simply 
swimming in water and the little car kept to the track 
without a single slip. In the summer we debate 
| whether or not we will drive over that road even if a 
| mere sprinkle has fallen. It is known to be slippery. 
My lawyer brother has been known to go into the 
ditch in the darkness of a stormy night, and be hauled 
| out by horses. On such a road, always it is a question 
whether one had better stay in the ruts and perhaps 
sink down too deep to move, or stay out of the ruts 
and perhaps slip into the ditch. Public spirited 
citizens who want to help save the roads stay out of 
the ruts until they have a taste of the ditch. Then 
they adopt the old French ery, “Sauve qui peut” (Let 
him save himself who can) and drive where they think 
they canmakeit. I took to the rut, and it was so deep 
that a derrick would have been necessary to lift me 
high enough to slide anywhere. Stony Creek, dry 
last summer, was rushing down over the rocks. No 
danger now of winter setting in with a dry creek bed. 

The little farm was lonely. The rain was over but 
the skies were gray. The rain clouds still hovered 
over the high hills. The excavation for our new side 
porch was a mud hole. Not a bird made a sound. 
Not a woodchuck showed his head. Not a dog could 
be heard barking. Not a mower, or reaper, or tractor, 
or hammer, or axe, could be heard in the distance. 
It was a gloomy deserted little hill farm on a dripping 
day in November. 

Inside the house it was damp and cold. If the 
Madame had been there, if logs had been blazing in 
a fireplace, if the sitting room had been warm, if the 
curtains had been drawn and lamps lighted, if the odor 
of wiener snitzels or beefsteak had been coming from 
the kitchen, it would have been a different story. If 
one is to like a storm, one must prepare a fire as a foil 
to it. 

Getting back to Cobleskill, I speedily discovered 
that I had run into a regular hornets’ nest of an elec- 
tion. Not in the memory of the oldest inhabitant 
(not the present writer), had there been a hotter 
fight. It was the old wet vs. dry fight with complica- 
tions. The complications were that both sides were 
accused of being wet and both claimed to be dry. 
The Democratic party, traditionally wet in New York 
State, especially claimed to be dry and probably was 
entitled to be called the dry party. The Republican 
party, traditionally dry in the state, was especially 
under fire for being wet. 

The contest centered on the offices of district 
attorney and sheriff for the county of Schoharie. It 
had been getting more and more bitter during the clos- 
ing weeks of the campaign. The local papers gave 
names, dates, places, to substantiate their charges. 
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The editors got up at 4 a. m. to write leaders. Re- 
prints of editorials, hand-bills containing affidavits, 
last minute charges, last minute rejoinders, were 
posted all over town and left on the doorsteps of the 
houses. After I had gone to bed Sunday night and 
had fallen asleep, I was awakened by quick steps 
springing up on the porch and then dashing off. It 
was a last minute pronouncement of a candidate for 
supervisor (our town representative in the county 
legislative assembly). The contests became so acri- 
monious and bitter that they lost all of their bitter- 
ness. That is, the thing was overdone to such an ex- 
tent that candidates and voters began to laugh, and 
onee the laughter started the air speedily cleared. 

The contest over the office of district attorney 
was complicated by issues trivial as well as important. 
The Democratic nominee for the office—honestly dry 
—a reformer type, had bolted the regular ticket some 
time before, run as an independent and helped defeat 
the regular nominee of his party. Therefore the ultra 
regulars found it hard to back him. The wet Demo- 
crats, of whom there are a few left, garden spot 
though Schoharie County is, likewise were TaseRerns 
to put it mildly, in his behalf. 

But the Republican nominee for district Re oricy 
—a young fellow who had held the office for one term— 
put over the amazing feat of securing the support 
both of leading bootleggers and of the drys whose 
record was beyond reproach. A civic league publica- 
tion in Albany, edited by a former clergyman, al- 
most fanatical in its dry position, which previously 
had accused this young fellow of selling out to booze, 
came out strenuously in his support. What could the 
Democratic reformer do against this kind of combina- 
tion? It was much asif Al Smith and Calvin Coolidge 
had united against Norman Thomas. The district 
attorney was re-elected by a large majority. 

But with the shrievalty, a fine word I have just 
learned from my brother in the law, it was a different 
story. As running mate for their young district 
attorney the Republicans had chosen a former hotel- 
keeper, an upright, respectable man, but he was at 
once placed on the defensive in this wet and dry con- 
test by his former occupation. The Democrats 
nominated for sheriff an honest fellow who had worked 
on a farm and who never had held public office, who 
went by the name of “Honest Dick.’’ Honest Dick 
made the tactical blunder of claiming, or some one 
else made the blunder of claiming for him, that “he 
knew not the taste of wine, beer, whiskey, or cider.” 
This was going it rather strong, even in old Schoharie. 
But the blunder was retrieved and turned into a 
Waterloo for his opponent by the use that the opposi- 
tion committee made of the claim. They proceeded 
to get affidavits from three farm hands who were 
neighbors of Honest Dick or had worked with him, 
which set forth in detail that on or about such and 
such a date this aforesaid Honest Dick did knowinglv 
come to them and crave their assistance in the re- 
moval of a lot of wine and cider from one place to 
another, that in the course of the proceeding he did 
fill a jug of said wine for each of his helpers and one for 
himself, and did take it home, and that he did roll or 
cause to be rolled and lifted into his truck sundry 
barrels of the aforesaid wine and cider, and did move 
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the same to a secure and safe place where he did turn 
akey uponit. The artistic touch of the affidavits was 
that the aforesaid Honest Dick did take a horse 
blanket and did cover the aforesaid barrels with it 
after they had been put in the truck. As J read these 
affidavits on the eve of the election, I remarked to 
my brother: “These affidavits are apt to elect the man 
they are aimed at. The farmers will rise up en masse 
against anybody who attempts to attack a man for 
doing what they consider legitimate farm work, and 
the horse blanket will be the final touch. Also people 
generally won’t think too highly of getting his com- 
rades in the work to go back on him.” And so it 
turned out. While the Republican candidate for 
district attorney was elected by nearly 2,200 votes, 
the Republican candidate for sheriff was defeated by 
189. Honest Dick had been vindicated. 

To tell how I voted is no part of this story. It 
was such a mixed election that a man could have voted 
any way and put up a good argument in defense of 
his wetness or his dryness, as the case might be. 

Too much of my own voting was haphazard. I 
was amused when I reflected on how unintelligent the 
voting of a presumably intelligent man may be. I 
ought to have posted myself better. Small things 
swayed me. A man did me a favor the night before 
election, as he had done many times before. At the 
time I did not know that he was a candidate for a 
town office. When I discovered it, I decided to vote 
for him. My younger brother liked one man especial- 
ly. I voted for him. My lawyer brother disliked 
another man. I voted against him. What a blast 
my lawyer brother let loose on my loyal head when he 
discovered it. Long since he has Jearned to like the 
man. I was five years behind the times. My sister 
was running. Of course I voted for her. Here I was 
on sure ground, though she represented the other 
party. 

And so it went. The little levers that I had 
to pull down came from all sides. Then I pulled the 
big lever and I had discharged “‘the highest duty of an 
American citizen in time of peace” (jury duty ex- 
cepted). A younger brother who was steering me 
directed me to another booth to enroll as a member 
of a party, so that I could vote in a primary. This 
I did grumblingly. 

I had a feeling that by doing it I was limiting 
my freedom of action. This was wrong, of course. 
Parties have their function. Independent votes 
have their function. Probably the only thing an in- 
dependent can do is to enroll and then stick as close 
to the party as conscience will permit. 

Having voted from Boston as an absentee I had 
to learn the machine all over again. It was not a 
hard job. Every name was before me. Attached 
to every name was the emblem of the party. Above 
every name was a tiny lever to be pulled down. If 
one pulled Beggs when he meant Fake, or Foland 
when he meant Steadman, all he had to do was to 
push the lever back and pull the right one. The 
moment of irrevocable decision came when he pulled 
the big lever above his head. This opened the cur- 
tains behind him, and recorded what the little levers 
had to say. 


We voted for a justice of the Supreme Court, 
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member of Assembly, county judge and surrogate, 
sheriff, district attorney, supervisor, town clerk, two 
justices of the peace, three assessors, a town superin- 
tendent of highways, five constables, a school di- 
rector and five Constitutional amendments. 
Sometimes voters minimize the importance of 
local elections. They laugh at the intense interest 
that people take in things near home. They them- 
selves go home to vote only for President or Governor. 
Such people do not understand our scheme of govern- 
ment. The people who get excited over school di- 
rector, constable, assessor, supervisor or town super- 
intendent of highways, have a truer instinct. They 
know that these offices deal with matters that affect 
them directly. They themselves have to ride over 
the roads that are built. They have to see the con- 
stable in action. They pay taxes on what the assessor 
says their property is worth. And their own children 
possibly are made or marred for life by the schools. 
Preachers, lecturers, publicists, editors and all others 


who make public opinion do well to interest people — 


in state and national] politics, but not at the expense — 
of local politics. The greater the intelligence locally, — 
the greater the hope of intelligent action on the na- — 
tional stage. 

Ninety-five hundred and forty of us in Schoharie 
County, voted at this election of 1929. 

It was an illuminating experience for’ some of 
us. 

* * * 


THE LITTLE TOWNS 


Great cities are most wonderful; 
I love their domes of smoke 
And miles and miles of avenues 
Crowded full of folk. 
And no man looks at mountains 
More lovingly than I 
When sunset paints them sharp and clear 
Upon the western sky. 


But best I love the little towns 
With leisure to be wise, 

Brooding over many things, 
With quiet in their eyes. 

The little towns are my best friends, 
Most innocent and dear— 

Oh, these I have loved best of all 
For many a happy year. 


Even Time is good to them, 
‘Affable and kind, 
Weathering and shaping them 
Slowly to his mind, 
Ripening their beauty 
While the seasons run, 
Touching them most tenderly 
With rain and wind and sun. 


Rome, Paris, London— 
Boston, if you will— 
Have a million lovers 
Who will love and praise them still. 
I shall praise the little towns 
While I am given breath— 
Concord Town and Stratford, 
And little Nazareth. 
Odell Shepard. 
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Notes on Two Recent Peace Meetings 


Herbert E. Benton 


HE writer has enjoyed two special privileges 
recently. The first was to attend the meet- 
eo} ing of the Executive Committee of the 
| (ae! “Churches and World Peace, held in New 
York, Nov. 14. 

Plans were developed for the third Study Con- 
ference to be held in Evanston, Ill., the last of Feb- 
ruary, 1930. 

It will be recalled that two such Study Confer- 
ences have been held, at Washington, D. C., and 
Columbus, Ohio. Both were eminently fruitful in 
integrating the peace ideals that had previously been 
too amorphous and incoherent. 

The Evanston Conference promises to be even 
more notable. Three hundred delegates will assemblc, 
representing some thirty denominations and allied 
organizations. Two days will be devoted to a careful 
analytic and synthetic study of the implications of the 
Peace Pact and the steps to be taken to make it func- 
tion effectively. ; 

Our own church has had a part in setting up the 
program of those conferences, and we hope to be 
represented at Evanston. 

On Nov. 21 the Commission on International 
Justice and Good Will of the Federal Council of 
Churches held its annua] meeting in New York. 
Some thirty-five attended, among them. Professor 
William B. Hill (Vassar College), chairman, Dr. 
Samuel Guy Inman (Columbia), W. F. Bigelow (edi- 
tor of Good Housekeeping, Professor Rockwell (Union 
Theological Seminary), Dr. Franklin (Northern Bap- 
tist Convention), Dean Lathrop (Episcopal), Dr. Mc- 
Farland, Dr. Gulick, Mrs. Emrich and Walter Van 
Kirk of the Council staff. 

It may be of interest that the new chairman of 
the Commission is Hon. Alanson B. Houghton, re- 
cently our ambassador to Great Britain. 

Morning and afternoon sessions were held. Many 
items were on the agenda—all of vital concern. As 
the findings of the meeting are to be referred to the 
Administrative Committee of the Federal Council 
they are confidential, but we may touch upon a few. 

Mrs. Emrich, reporting for the Friendship projects 
among school children, stated that 13,000 dolls were 
sent to Japan, 30,000 schoolbags to Mexico, and her 
hope is that 50,000 treasure chests will go to the 
children of the Philippine Islands. 

The chests are of metal, very substantial and at- 
tractive. They are decorated with maps and symbols 
and carry portraits of Washington and Rizal, the 
great Philippine patriot, whose statue stands in every 
village. The plan is to have the chests distributed on 
Dec. 30, 1930, that date being the Martyr Day of 
Rizal and the most sacred festival of the Filipinos. 
A significant instance of co-operation is found in the 
fact that the War Department has granted the use of 
army transports to carry the chests to Manila. Young 
people’s groups, church school classes, etc., are asked 
to purchase and send f_2se chests. The cost is two 
dollars. 

There is great need of books for children, there- 


fore we are asked to put one book in the chest and tie 
another on the outside (English is taught in the 
schools). In addition, we are requested to include in 
the chests as many small articles as one will hold. 
There are no five and ten cent stores in the Philippines. 

The large number of small articles is desired in 
order that all children may receive something. As 
there are above one million school children, even 
50,000 chests will be very inadequate, and every child 
will be eager to have something from American friends. 

In one Mexican school the children divided the 
wrapping paper and cord that none might go home 
empty-handed. 

These Friendship ventures among children were 
a happy inspiration and are growing in favor. Mrs. 
Emrich reported that Jast summer she attended in 
Europe a gathering of the International Committee 
on Friendship among Children. The project adopted 
was to send some expression of good will in 1932-3 to 
the children of China, and already fourteen nations 
have expressed a desire to co-operate. 

Holland and Belgium will soon celebrate the 
100th anniversary of their historic rupture by a mu- 
tual interchange after the manner and spirit of these 
friendship projects. 

The value of such an undertaking is evidenced 
by the reaction awakened. Japan sent to us some 
remarkable Japanese dolls, and there will shortly 
come to this country from Mexico forty-nine exhibits 
of the arts and industries of our sister nation. 

Over a million school children are sharing in this 
latter expression of good will, those in city schools 
contributing one cent each and their country cousins 
giving a half a cent each. 

We hope that every Universalist church wil] share 
in this Philippine project, and may we ask that you 
report to your Commission on World Peace the num- 
ber of treasure chests that are sent? 

The Federal Council has printed a very attractive 
Pledge of Acceptance of the Peace Pact. The pledge 
quotes the two essential paragraphs of the Pact and a 
pledge to be signed by representative persons in the 
church, such as the chairman of the governing board 
and the heads of the various organizations. After 
the signatures are affixed the pledge is to be hung in 
some prominent place. 

Dr. Gulick announced that in a modified form 
this pledge has been adopted by hundreds of the pub- 
lic schools in New York City. If this were to be done 
in school and church throughout the nation, it wouid 
help much to give body to the spirit of the Pact and 
go far to create the will to peace, the great desideratum 
in all lands. 

A plea that the Peace Pact might be formally 
incorporated into the canon of International Law was 
presented to the Commission, the claim being that at 
present the Pact is merely an expression of good will, 
but at any time any nation may withdraw. If the 
Pact were to be made a part of International Law, 
such withdrawal would no longer be possible. 

A number of iniquities occasioned by a rigid en- 
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forcement of the present immigration laws were cited. 

For example, an American citizen went to Japan 
and married a Japanese woman. By that act she 
lost her citizenship in her own land, but did not ac- 
quire that of her husband’s. He may return here 
and bring his children, but his wife may not enter. 

A Hindu became a student at Harvard Univer- 
sity. While there he fell in love with an American girl 
and they were married. At once she lost her Ameri- 
can citizenship. Consequently she can not obtain 
a passport to accompany her husband to India. And 
if she should in some way reach India then she could 
never return to her own country. 

There are numerous cases on record of men from 
European countries who desire to enter the United 
States, but in each case the wife is a citizen of some 
other country, the quota of which, under the immi- 
gration law, has been exhausted. Consequently, 
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while he may enter himself, he may not bring his wife. 

An interesting commentary on the concept of 
loyalty entertained by some men is revealed in the 
remark said to have been uttered by a prominent 
lawyer, ‘I have not obeyed the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and I never will.”. Yet at that very moment he 
carried in his pocket a passport in accordance with 
which he had sworn to uphold the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Perhaps the most impressive feature of this meet- 
ing was the fact that here were men and women rep- 
resenting many denominations (and in working com- 
missions the Federal Council includes representatives 
of denominations not admitted to the Council itself) 
who met on a common ground and engaged in a com- 
mon quest—-to make a reality of their common dream 
that ‘‘they may be one, even as thou, Father, art in 
me and I in thee, that they may be one in us.” 


The Drama of the Birth of the Son of Man 


Herbert L. Buzzell 


%N a study of Jesus’ birth one can not fail to 
notice the dearth of material concerning that 
event. Of his life there is ample, but of his 
birth and of his resurrection—the two events 
so important to millions--the material is exceedingly 
scarce. The little that we have of his birth is of the 
utmost value. It is so arranged that it converges the 
thought on that event in unforgettable fashion. The 
divine messenger unexpectedly appears in Mary’s 
chamber; he thrills her with the announcement that 
the Eternal has chosen her.to be the mother of his 
Anointed; she accepts the commission with the sub- 
missive reply, “Behold the handmaid of the Lord;”’ 
she visits Elisabeth; the women are spiritually exalted 
as they realize the glory and the interdependence 
of their two roles; Joseph receives his revelation as do 
the shepherds and the Magi. These create an as- 
cending dramatic series leading up to the humble 
birth of Jesus in an oriental stable upon a wisp of 
hay, accompanied by an outburst of celestial music. 
All the other events serve to enhance and accentuate 
this star feature. Dramatization here reaches a 
height beyond which literary genius can not rise. 
Then comes the touching appeal of the aged Simeon. 
He tremblingly blesses the babe and dedicates him to 
God and to his Israel. This, quickly followed by the 
flight into Egypt, ends that remarkable series of 
dramatic events through which Jesus is hurled into 
the rushing torrent of world history, to Jive a dramatic 
life, to die a dramatic death, and to rise into a still 
more dramatic immortality, where he changes the 
course of innumerable human lives, the currents of 
history, and those of civilization itself. 

Jesus’ life is a continuous procession of dramatic 
events. A definite series comprises the period cul- 
minating in the stable birth, another series culminates 
on Calvary, while yet another finds its consummation 
at his empty tomb. The three series differ in import- 
ant respects. In. the birth series the culmination 
occurs near the center, at Calvary it comes as a grand 
finale, while the resurrection opens its series. From 
the annunciation of his birth to Mary to his disap- 


pearance in the clouds, his hfe is one well-sustained 
drama. Nowhere else can one find such dramatic 
wealth condensed within the brief compass of one life. 
Hence its uniqueness. Its tendrils of influence and its 
vibrating spiritual fervor reach us across the ixter- 
vening centuries. The scene of his earthly activities 
becomes the Holy Land because he breathed its air, 
looked upon its landscapes, and trod its soil. There 
he was born, there he died, and there his ashes repose. 
And he likewise gives Israel her largest claim to im- 
mortality because he was of her blood. 

Matthew in portions of two chapters and Luke in 
similar portions of two others furnish the meager de- 
tails of his birth and of the stories therewith connected. 
These quite readily fall into three parts or acts. The 
first records the events immediately preceding his 
birth. The second tells of that birth and its allied 
events. And the third reveals the homage rendered 
the new-born babe 

Mary, thrilled by the revelation, accepts her role. 
She can not keep the secret, and at once hastens to 
visit her cousin Elisabeth, and thus fulfils a prophecy 
given Elisabeth from on high, and the two women 
burst into joyous song. Joseph is then told of his 
part in the drama and he too consents. 

In the second act everything skilfully Jeads up to 
the grand denouement in the stable. Joseph and 
Mary are called to Bethlehem to fulfil the Messianic 
prophecy that the Messiah is to be born there. Then 
the shepherds, amid their great rejoicing, are told of 
the coming event. And the Magi come from afar 
to give the scene an added bit of color. Mary and 
Joseph reach Bethlehem just in time to fulfil the 
prophecy. No other shelter is available save the 
stable, and that is transformed by the celestial choir 
into a divine place, and the Christ is ushered into life 
with heavenly hallelujahs ringing in his baby ears. 

In the third act the shepherds appear to pay their 
homage to the new-born b They are quickly 
followed, to the amazement ‘wut Mary and Joseph, by 
the Magi, who bring him their gifts and their blessing. 
At the ceremony of purification in the Temple Simeon, 
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also divinely warned, appears and blesses the babe. 
Herod orders all the children of Bethlehem under two 
years of age to be killed, because the Magi did not 
notify him where to find the child. But Joseph and 
| Mary are warned to flee into Egypt and thus escape 
the threatened massacre. 

_ When the gospels were written these dramatic 
elements current in the growing body of tradition 
' and legend were incorporated to.express the growing 
and spreading belief that Jesus was the Messiah and 
consequently fulfilled these prophecies. His life was 
sketched and explained from that viewpoint. Jesus 
so believed, and his admission of his Messiahship 
| signed his death warrant. The Messiah was to be 
virgin born, consequently Jesus was. Bethlehem was 
to be his birthplace, then Jesus was born there. He 
was to be rejected by his people and abuse and suf- 
fering were to be his lot, and Jesus certainly experienced 
those. The growing beliefs, the legends, and the 
credulity of the age were the fruitful soil in which 
these dramatic tales grew. 

Mary is the character in this drama. After the 
shock of her surprise had subsided she unhesitatingly 
accepts her assigned role—a most difficult and trying 
one for a young girl. She and her cousin Elisabeth, 
despite their disparity in years, are kindred spirits who 
realize the importance and the responsibility of their 
respective roles. Joseph’s sorrowful rebuke is her 
first intimation of the meaning of her part, and his 
speedy manly plea for pardon brings her great joy. 
Her quiet dignity and calm demeanor in her trying 
role reveals her strength of character and serves to 
explain that of Jesus years later under trying circum- 
stances. Her character throughout discloses those 
depths within her soul that later characterized her 
son. Her briefly sketched portrait makes her earth’s 
most striking feminine character, and it is well that 
tradition has so haloed her brow as to make her the 
great exemplar of womanly dignity for our race. She 
fully merits the honor and the glory that have been 
lavished upon her. Jesus’ character as it unfolds 
and expands reveals its source in the young Nazarene 
peasant girl. And her later character as the deified 
mother of Catholic theology is a richly deserved, 
though exaggerated, recognition of her grandeur and 
glory in playing, with sweet grace and noble dignity, 
such a trying role. Jesus’ character is most deeply 
rooted in his mother’s, and none can begrudge her the 
almost divine honors that Catholic Christianity has 
so lovingly given her. The superlative crown of 
consecrated motherhood is rightly hers, and if every 
mother of our race could only grasp a little of her 
sweet dignity and charm and approximate her loyalty 
to her glorious opportunity, what a precious heritage 
every newcomer to the portal of life would bring as his 
natural birthright! 

Joseph, though playing a secondary role to his 
richly endowed young wife, is by no means a figure- 
head. He accepts his minor part with consecration, 
and not for a moment does he falter or even hesitate 
in that part. He shields her in every possible way, 
and defers to her with charming solicitude in all the 
trying situations that arise. In the calm and quiet 
serenity that Jesus so often displayed amid the agita- 
tions and impetuous impulses of his disciples, when 
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unexpected difficulties appear, one can easily detect 
some inheritance from his quiet father, whose ma- 
turity—for he was in middle life—has contributed 
its quota to his son’s character. 

Jesus’ humble ancestry and his humbler birth, 
the obscurity of his early years, the contented poverty 
of his young manhood, the humble companions that 
he chose as his disciples to carry on his work—all 
these but serve to magnify his greatness of soul and 
bring into clearer relief its salient dramatic features. 
The shepherds welcome his coming—royalty seeks to 
kill him. The Magi come from afar to honor him— 
the religious Jeaders of his people reject his claims and 
take his life. The common people flock to him and 
hear him gladly—while the strong and powerful either 
ignore or oppose him. There is a faint suspicion that 
the stage is designedly set so as to repel fruitless and 
formal religion and invite the adherence of those who 
yearn for the deep things of the spirit—the poor, the 
hopeless, and the downtrodden. Never are sharper 
social] and moral contrasts more dramatically dis- 
played than in the scanty materials connected with 
his birth. 

Small wonder is it that this collection of dramatic 
tales has seized the world’s imagination and played 
upon its heartstrings, perennially turning its thoughts 
in reverent homage to earth’s mightiest personality. 
Angels: announced his coming to his mother, to his 
father, to the shepherds, and to the mystics of the 
East. He was born in a stable dug in the hillside; his 
manger cradle was a shrine to those shepherds and 
mystics; he was blessed by a divinely warned sage 


- in the Temple, which he later tried to cleanse; and 


he was carried into Egypt to escape his monarch’s 
jealous rage. Such were the dramatic scenes that 
culminated in his entrance into life. They fittingly 
introduced him to an expectant world, and, carried 
on the crest of another series of dramatic scenes, he 
surmounted Calvary, and another series hovering 
about his tomb have haloed his memory and idealized 
and deified him in the eyes of unnumbered millions. 
In this birth drama the materials, though scanty 
are so skilfully arranged as to yield the greatest 
dramatic value. For from them the glorious Son of 
Man issues from his manger-cradle to travel the weary 
road to suffering and martyrdom, and finally to rise 
from his unknown grave to become the greatest and 
most powerful factor in the world’s moral life. From 
that manger, that martyrdom, and that tomb he 
reaches across the chasm of nineteen centuries, blesses 
our day and pours into it his glowing spiritual ideals. 
Such is the birth drama of Jesus the Christ. It 
haloes motherhood, chastens fatherhood, and conse- 
erates both babyhood and parenthood. And the 
“Holy Family” (would that every family could realize 
that it too was holy) becomes a subject for the brush 
of a master artist. It is perchance fortunate that we 
are here so ignorant. For it gives us an ample op- 
portunity to read between the lines, to speculate, and, 
filling in the missing details, to picture him as fancy 
dictates, and thereby become better able to absorb 
and digest his spirit and follow his sign-posts along 
life’s pathway toward the heights that we too may 
scale if we will live a similar life. i 
Union Liberal Church, Calais, Me. 
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The Recovery of Religion-—-II 


A Symposium on a Book 


‘“‘Almost Persuaded”’ 

The editor of the Leader has asked for my opinion 
of Dwight Bradley’s “The Recovery of Religion.” 
He could hardly have picked out one less equipped to 
deal with it than I, for my training in philosophy has 
been scholastic and Aristotelian and remote from the 
scientific views of Darwin and Einstein. Yet, as 
there are few Scholastics among Universalists, my 
reactions may not be without interest to the readers 
of this paper, so I shall state them without further 
apology. 

Dr. Bradley’s argument is as follows: Religion 
is purely subjective; science is purely objective. The 
so-called conflict between the two rests on the fallacy 
of the two trying to cross over into each other’s ter- 
ritory. Let science admit it knows and can know 
nothing of religion as such; let religion admit its 
complete incapacity to deal with science; and so the 
conflict falls to the ground. Each individual! lives in 
two worlds—religious and scientific—and he must 
take care that when he is dealing with objectivity he 
must keep all religion from his mind, and when doing 
his religious duties he must *keep out scientific con- 
siderations. Each individual has within him a 
vision of the ideal, the perfect, the Absolute; without 
him he deals with a world that is contingent, imper- 
fect. Thus objectivity is at war with subjectivity; 
ideals with things as they are; the spirit with the 
flesh. One may escape the entire dilemma of dualism 
by seeking refuge either in crass materialism and deny- 
ing the subjective, or by retreating within the mystic 
precincts of the sou! and denying in Christian Science 
fashion the reality of the outward. Neither is the 
way of the man of integrated life. He must accept 
both worlds, even though that must mean high trag- 
edy. Eventually, by means of worship, which is 
neither scientific achievement on the one hand, nor 
saying prayers on the other, but the bringing out into 
the life of space-time the results of both the objective 
and the subjective worlds, the integrated man reaches 
a third world which is neither the one nor the other, 
bnt is greater than their sum. Here man reaches 
immortality. ; 

My first criticism is of the assumption that man 
has direct knowledge of God by intuition. It not 
only can not be proved, but is directly against the 
theory that al] knowledge comes first through the 
medium of the senses. Our knowledge of God is 
discursive—from effect back to cause. Once God’s 
existence and personality are established by this 
method of reasoning, then Dr. Bradley’s insistence 
upon meditation and prayer becomes inevitable. 
But I can not agree that we should start with in- 
tuition, lest we be accused of building a superstructure 
upon what may be anillusion. He is right in demand- 
ing communion with God. This is largely the dif- 
ficulty with religion to-day—men do not pray and so 
God becomes at best a theory. 

Again, by making religion entirely subjective 
Bradley disagrees with the Streeter school that looks 
upon art and religion as means of attaining objective 


knowledge. His large use of poetry, however, seems 
to indicate that the disagreement here is verbal 
rather than essential. 

In his Christology he resembles Streeter, think- 
ing of Christ as a symbol of God. He attempts to 
avoid the extremes of the Unitarianism that looks 
only to the historic Jesus, and the modernism that 
takes only the mystical Christ, by saying that the 
modern Christian interprets Jesus Christ in terms of 
both, accepting what scholarship reveals of the his- 
toric Jesus and yet idealizing him as the sum of all 
humanly attainable perfection. What I am wonder- 
ing here is just how this view is to be taught to chil- 
dren and ignorant or very busy people. Perhaps one 
would do as the libera] Anglicans do, teach the cate- 
chism and the Bible and the Prayer Book, as is, and 
leave it to each one to interpret or spiritualize as far 
as his needs demand. Unfortunately for the laity in 
the Episcopal Church, too many of the clergy them- 
selves are literalists, with the result that this higher 
spiritual interpretation is not permitted in the pews. 

Here and there throughout the book I find the 
author has built conclusions upon highly debatable 
premises. For example, he maintains that our modern 
scientific progress is due to a progress in the human 
reason, whereas C. E. Ayres claims with excellent 
reasoning that the entire modern expansion is due to 
technological improvements which, once they were 


‘ started—and that by accident—provided more and 


more means for more and more expansion. Science 
grows because we have new means of measurement, 
not because our reason is better than that of the 
Greeks. Again, his arguments for immortality smack 
to me of pure ratiocination—the drawing of real 
conclusions from mere verbal premises. 

In spite of my disagreement with most of its 
main line of thought, Bradley’s book has had a strange 
effect upon my soul, reviving my faith in the unseen 
world. It is a proof of the sacramentalism of the 
printed word that his own deep but unproved con- 
viction should spread over into my soul and quicken 
it. Almost I am persuaded as a result of my own 
prayers since reading it that man’s intuition of God 
is all he needs. Unfortunately my experience will not 
convince those multitudes who demand arguments. 

Bradley makes more real to me the conviction 
that has been growing in me ever since I came into 
close contact with soul-destroying humanism, that 
Christ is not an accident, but a necessity. Indeed, 
Bradley almost vindicates the ancient Christology 
when he demands a Christ living in both worlds, the 
human andthe divine. Were this position established, 
the next step would be the restoration of the doctrine 
of the church as the extension into the world of the 
incarnation, and the sacraments as the outward means 
for its appropriation by the individual soul. 

Incidentally this book, like the writings of practi- 
cally all liberals, is humanist in John Haynes Holmes’s 
sense of religion proceeding from man rather than 
from God. There is no mention of revelation by God, 
of grace flowing from God. Man is here purely a 
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seeker after God rather than the quarry pursued by 
the Hound of Heaven. I consider it a strange defect 
in al] writings of the type that there seems to be a lack 
of even the hint that God is seeking us as much as we 
Him, if not more so. If God was in Christ this game 
of religion is no one-sided business, but we shall have 
to Jove God because He first Joved us. Until we reach 
that point I submit that religion remains humanist 
whether the existence of God be posited or not. 
John Clarence Petrie. 
Pastor Unitarian.Church, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Raises Some Questions 

I like the book which you gave me to read, “The 
Recovery of Religion,” by Dwight Bradley. I like it 
first because the author makes me understand what 
he means better than many of our modern writers on 
religion, because of the clearness of his style and his 
frequent recapitulations. 

He insists on a complete differentiation of science 
and religion, instead of their reconciliation, of which 
we have heard so much. “Science must be accepted 
and trusted as the proper gauge of all objective reality. 
Religion must be accepted as the proper gauge of all 
subjective reality. Religion and science must re- 
main each in its own proper field.”” As he works out 
these theses, I found myself saying, ‘I can’t accept 
that,’ but swift upon that verdict would come the 
question, ‘‘What would it mean if you did accept it?” 
It proved interesting to count up the corollaries. 

1. It would put the scientist in his place, authority 
in the objective world but with no authority what- 
ever, just because he is a man of science, in the sub- 
jective world. Ask the scientist questions about the 
objective world and believe what he says, but don’t 
give his opinion any attention in matters of the sub- 
jective world, unless he is also a student of the sub- 
jective world by its appropriate method. 

2. It would put the behaviorist in his place as one 
who insists on using the vocabulary and the methods 
of science in a realm to which they do not belong. 

3. It would restore the intuition, and man’s 
subjective experience in general, to its old-time place 
of authority in regard to the things of the spirit, or 
the subjective world. 

4. It would make clear the essential tragedy of 
human life because man must live in both the sub- 
jective and the objective worlds, and also the essen- 
tial glory of human life because man’s creative reason 
creates the bridge which may connect the two worlds. 

The author’s searching analysis of the survivals 
of religion and the substitutes for religion drive the 
reader to a stern test of his own religion. 

In the later chapters, which seek to define the 
work of man’s “critical and creative reason,” I find 
more difficulty in following the thought. There is the 
tendency seen in other writers to set up original def- 
initions of terms. For example, his idea of worship 
is something far more inclusive than what the ordi- 
nary writer means by that term. This lack of entire 
clearness is explained by the following quotation: 
“We must confess to the inadequacy of language as 
the vehicle of expression for such concepts as we have 
been trying to state. Language is the outgrowth of 
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space-time experience, and all its terms are founded 
upon realities discovered in the outer world. Dif- 
ficulty is encountered, as a matter of course, whenever 
an effort is made to clothe the soul’s realities in verbal 
dress. This is especially true when the dress is that 
of didactic prose. Poetry serves better.”’ 

The book is eminently worth reading because of 
its challenge to thinking. Do we think what this man 
thinks? Would there be a gain for us if we did? Let 
every reader answer for himself. 

I thank you for stimulating me to be among the 
readers. 

A. Gertrude Earle. 

Executive Director 

General Sunday School Association. 


Mighty and Disappointing 

I have just read Bradley’s “The Recovery of 
Religion.” What can be said about it? This: 

The author’s analytical work is a masterpiece. 
But few mirrors of equal brightness have been held 
up before the face of the present generation. The 
last part of the book is disappointing to me. It is 
a strikingly Hegelian dissertation on the very com- 
monplace fact that we are living in two worlds, one 
seen and one unseen, and should strive to keep our 
balance between the two. While the constitutions 
of the two worlds are different each from the other, 
they are nevertheless one at heart, and hence, “the 
creative reason,” like a marrying parson, steps in and 
unites them in a higher unity. And, as in Ibsen’s 
“Emperor and Galilean,” a “third kingdom” of ex- 
perience is involved. The Hegelian formula is now 
complete—Thesis, Antithesis, and Synthesis. 

One can not help feeling a bit resentful at such a 
highly technical and theoretical sequel to so mighty 
an analytical effort. 

Oluf Tandberg. 

Pastor Universalist Church, 

Mechanics Falls, Me. 


Humanists and Theists Should Join with 
Bradley 

To raise a vigorous yet consistently intelligent pro- 
test against the tendency of man’s newest tools, the 
sciences, to become the masters of his reason, is no 
small task. To point the way out of that condition 
of abject servitude to the god of the yardstick and the 
multiplication table, into which man falls when he 
takes the analysis of science as the final revelation of 
the. nature of reality, is a greater task. These are 
large orders but must be filled, else, though we achieve 
mechanical perfection, the moral and spiritual life of 
man is doomed. For this writer, Dwight Bradley’s 
“Recovery of Religion” filled both orders. 

The chapters on Objective Reality and Subjective 
Reality can stand alone as worth while. If one hasn’t 
the time to read the entire book let him read these 
chapters. The analysis of the place of Jesus Christ in 
our religious thought, though not new, is most ex- 
cellently done. I recommend it heartily to my 
radical friends who feel that lest their radicalism be 
suspect they must eschew all reference to Jesus in 
prayer and sermon. 

Some will question Mr. Bradley’s absolutism as 
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unscientific. What of it! The values Bradley is 
interested in are the values the relativist is insisting 
on. The situation that Bradley pictures is the thing 
we are all confronted with. Men about us join in the 
doleful chant, ‘“There is but one God and its name is 
Science; but one law, the law of quantitative measure- 
ments,’ reducing us thus to a state of spiritual in- 
feriority beside which the old theological doctrine of 
man’s total depravity was an inspiring idea. Hu- 
manists and theists should join with Bradley in the 
entirely reasonable assertion that there is one God 
(though descriptives be legion—Absolute, Transcend- 
ent, Pluralistic, Immanent, etc.) whom, or which, 
we know and experience as goodness, truth, and 
beauty in our lives, and one law, the law of love seen 
and experienced in the haunting beauty and the 
moving heroism of unselfish men and women. 
Emerson Hugh Lalone. 
Pastor Universalist Church, 
Canton, N. Y. 


Sharp Criticism, Friendly Appreciation 

Alas, alack—life mayhaps swings as a pendulum, 
is in an eternal recurrence, climbing in a spiral. And 
there have been signs that, in religion, brave ‘“‘social 
conscience’ grown weary at its terrific task might 
wish to rest for a time as “mysticism,” “symbolism,” 
“liturgy.”” We may be thankful then to those who 
add to the flood of books with a trickle of thought, 
not new perhaps, yet not an attempt to escape. 
Weaving through Bradley’s “The Recovery of Re- 
ligion”’ with some pains, one may trace a wholesome 
vein of thought. Man lives in a physical world and 
in a world of emotions, values and ideals. Through 
the friction of the two ‘‘worlds’” man progresses. Yet 
the greater his progress, the more refined his reason, 
the more does man suffer the sharp contrasts between 
his values, ideals, and the actual. There are periods 
of seeming defeat—let man resort to meditation, 
prayer, seek contact with God within his soul, re- 
consecrate himself and then leap to his tasks, find joy 
in his work, build worshipfully, develop the fine art 
of living, realize and experience his immortal spirit 
here and now! There are eloquent words and pas- 
sionate colorful zeal. There are rash statements, 
artificial thought forms. 

One may rebel at religion being defined as an end 
in itself—is it not rather the means whereby man 
makes the universe his home? Christianity in its old 
system may be doomed, science may extirpate that 
much of religion, but not its ideal values, truth, beauty, 
love, nor its motivating power. When the author 
cites Isaac Newton as a horrible example of a man 
mixing his religion and science, and demands that 
they be kept apart (religion and science), one re- 
members Galileo’s futile attempts to do so at the 
demands of a pope. So doing helped neither his 
science nor his religion, but made him pathetic as a 
man. Rejoicing in the weakening of magic, Bradley 
yet laments that science has driven religion “from 
trench to trench’—but why? Let us welcome truth! 
That is “saltiness of spirit!’ His claim that the 
knowledge of science is relative and mysticism abso- 
lute is a striving after wind. After all man can not 
know the objective world except subjectively, and the 


subjective (or man’s inner life) is born of (what we 
strive to realize as) the objective—or from outside 
experience. James’s “Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience” (which causes our author to shudder) has 
wrecked the mystic’s claim to absolute knowledge of 
the spiritual, or God. James showed the content of 
mysticism to be dependent upon past experience, 
education, even health and sanity. Religion, mysti- 
cism, intuitive knowledge, must meet the tests applied 
to any phase of man’s discoveries, as to their worth 
and truth. The fruits of mysticism are the final test, 
and if “fruits” exist need we insist upon a particular 
technique? This still leaves reason for building 
what Jacks called the “bridge of faith’ out into the 
unknown. 

“An absolute, sovereign, perfect, omnipotent, 
infinite, eternal God can be found only by the soul in 
the subjective realm.” ‘‘Yes,”’ one feels inclined to 
answer, ‘nowhere else, and not even there.” (Tenny- 
son may have said, “I have felt,” but that is neither 
theology nor philosophy.) -It’s a large order, and 
considering the accidents and cruelties of the physical 
world which the author is at times eloquent in de- 
scribing, this may be unjust to the Creative Spirit. 
Describing the effects of volcanic eruptions, disease, 
war, as in the “peculiar constitution of man’s sensory 
experience” and not “‘in nature as such,” is scarcely a 
solution of the problem, and seems like avoiding facts. 
Was it John S. Mill who suggested that either God 


~“ean and will not, or He can not eliminate catas- 


trophes?” And by preference some of us give up at 
least ‘omnipotence.’ 

Bradley laments that loving one’s neighbor is 
considered equal to loving God. A New Testament 
writer gives us a natural sequence, if we do not love 
our brother whom we have seen, how can we love God? 
In the name and love of God men have done inhuman 
acts. In the name and love of brother man—not as 
often. ‘By their fruits’ reveals spiritual realities 
regardless of labels or techniques,even among atheists. 

The discussion of “survivals” and “substitutes” 
for religion is interesting, sharp, perhaps helpful. 
Yet if the liberal churches successfully promulgate 
“scientific thinking, cultivated taste, developed 
moral discrimination, wider political horizons, loftier 
economic ideals, a larger sense of social responsibility,” 
it is difficult to see how the stress can be said to be all 
upon “objective experience.” What we call heart 
and mind are deeply involved, and also meditation, 
prayer, God. Yea, these involve the great spiritual 
realities—truth, beauty, love. What has been left 
out? Not much. Perhaps a technique for mystics, 
a framework for the author’s system of thought, but 
the realities are there, and by them we ‘draw near 
to God.” 

Yet feel the edge of real truth in the description 
of people rushing about, plunging into work, wor- 
shiping national flags, anything rather than face 
themselves in the quiet of their hearts, rather than 
endure the acid test of religion, and the thought of or 
the sense of the presence of God. But mere recogni- 
tion of the “dilemma”’ (the conflict between the world 
of the mind and the world of things) is not a solution. 
And our author after all does not make the “recovery 


- of religion’? dependent upon that, but rather upon 
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building a “third world,” by which he means to so 
live that life is a way of worshiping, and to strive 
bravely to practise faith, improve the world, make 
ideals and dreams come true. Escape his system of 
thought and the solution is acceptable. 

When, however, Mr. Bradley says there is in- 
trinsically no progress in meditation or prayer, is 
he accurate? There seems a difference between pray- 
ing for more cows, and so praying that one aspires, 
and grows in poise, power and love. And when 
through the “‘system”’ one is supposed to be prepared 
to accept nature (cruelties and all) and find God in 
it, one wonders if, Job-like, it is not better to search 
farther. Achieving immortality and escaping death 
through uniting body and soul in one coherent ex- 
perience (subjective and objective) that reaches into 
a “third world” (built by worship relating subjective 
and objective), yet which world transcends space-time 
though less than the world of absolute values, in which 
man discovers himself to be creatively immortal—is 
ponderously described. 

Jesus is indeed brilliantly interpreted, though 
some might feel that his historical existence is mini- 
mized, and many object to the words “‘worship Jesus” 
as obstructing unitarian thought. 

This book may be a new scholasticism, interesting 
to pore over but not convincing. At times through 
the maze of words one wonders, ‘“‘Let me see, how many 
angels danced on the point of the needle?” 

G. H. Leining. 

Pastor Universalist Church, 

Melrose, Mass. 


Do Good Fences Make Good Neighbors? 

Dwight Bradley’s ““The Recovery of Religion’ 
strikes me as a book which will not help the present 
situation greatly in our thinking about either science 
or religion. One can have some sympathy with the 
author as he makes his protest, along with J. Middle- 
ton Murry and a host of others, against the grandiose 
assumptions of some of our dogmatic scientists (what 
a contradiction in terms!) who want to reduce every- 
thing to the physical and mechanical. But is it fair 
to assume that all science is of this order, and can we 
delimit science as rigidly as Bradley does? If I mis- 
take not, the trend of modern science, if we are to be- 
lieve Professor Whitehead, is away from the older 
attitude of limiting it to the purely physical realm and 
toward extending it to include a much larger world 
than ever before. Indeed, it is not an infrequent 
experience of mine in these days to find that many of 
the new scientific books out-mystic the mystics! 

Mr. Bradley erects that hoary old dualism, the 
subjective and objective, or intuition and reason. 
Then like all good mystics he makes out a grand and 
glorious case for intuition. He demands, and to an 
extent the demand is just, that intuition shall be re- 
garded as just as reliable a source of information as 
that of our senses. Let us assume for the moment 
this demand were granted. We do not accept every 
report of sense perception. We probe, analyze, criti- 
cise. This is science. But in the case of intuition, 
are we to accept every report from this source as the 
gospel truth? I should very much dislike to do so if 
all the intuitions of the mystics reported to James 
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and Pratt are to be included! Investigation by critical 
analysis is certainly as necessary in the case of the 
intuitions as it is in the case of the senses. Science, 
the scientific method, appears to be necessary in either 
case. Nowif Mr. Bradley wishes the scientific method 
to be made more adequate, and liberated here and 
there from the dogmatisms of orthodox science, why, 
that’s another matter. That is being done already in 
the so-called physical and social sciences, and cer- 
tainly in psychology. But for us to put up a substan- 
tial fence between science and religion and nai] on a 
“verboten”’ sign facing toward the scientists would be 
to “recover” not religion but magic and superstition. 
Robert Frost’s advice, ““Good fences make good neigh- 
bors,” does not apply here. 
Norman D. Fletcher. 
Pastor Universalist Church, 
Haverhill, Mass. 


A Book That Will Be Remembered 


I have just finished reading ‘““The Recovery of 
Religion.” To begin with, I wish the book were more 
terse and less academic, that it might be more widely 
read by the average person. In its present form I 
question if it will be seen beyond the minister’s study 
or scholar’s library. 

I confess that at times I did not agree with the 
author’s definitions, but I did admire his fearlessness 
and -his bold attempt to clarify a problem that has 
troubled us all. 

As I read the book I felt that the author was 
placing a little too much emphasis on science pushing 
religion completely out of the picture. Nevertheless 
the author, I believe, makes a vital contribution when 
he says: “Science offers to lead us toward God—but 
defines God in such a way as to divest Him of any real 
importance or authority. He is the object of a quest 
rather than the subject of an experience.” I agree 
that God must be felt as a purely subjective experi- 
ence, but I am sure that man is continually expressing 
Him in his objective world. The author helped me 
greatly in his reaffirmation of the importance of 
religion and worship. 

Particularly pleasing to me were the chapters 
on “The Theory of Progress,” “Religious Survivals,” 
“Substitutes for Religion,’ and ‘Worship and the 
Recovery of Religion.” 

I would not cal] this book the book of the year, 
as you hinted in your editorial, but I would say it 
will be remembered and referred to again and again by 
all who read it. 

Seth Rogers Brooks. 

Pastor First Parish Church, 

Malden, Mass. 


Neither Useful Nor Helpful 


It is difficult for me to see how ‘“‘The Recovery of 
Religion” is either a strong or a clear “vindication of 
the fundamentals.”” It is more difficult still to dis- 
cover how the book is useful or helpful. For the re- 
ligionist who seeks some compromise between progress 
in religion and the traditional shackles of religion, it 
will serve to bolster up the hopes and desires. To 
the thorough-going scientist, it is more or less impolite 
jargon, revealing chiefly the author’s inadequate 
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grounding in science. The layman, it seems to me, 
including the intelligent man, must throw up his hands 
in despair of trying to make anything meaningful or 
helpful out of it. 

In the first place the conception of thought which 
defines the backyards of Religion and Science, and 
commands that there be no fraternizing over the fence, 
suggests that the word religion is used in a very 
curious signification. This is upheld by the an- 
nouncement that religion is something subject to ex- 
termination, and that its life depends upon its being 
thought about. So long as religion is regarded as a 
source of information about the universe, rather than 
as a vital process working in human beings, which op- 
erates almost before our very eyes, there can be little 
recovery, and also little need of recovery. Whatever 
it may be (and the scientist will probably solve the 
problem some day by telling us all about religion and 
showing us how to use it), it is certainly not a pattern 
of thinking which will lead one to “‘discover’’ in the 
world a certain preconceived type of Deity. Yet it 
is with this attitude that Mr. Bradley speaks of re- 
ligion. 

As for the general philosophy of the book, Berg- 
son developed the Intuition-and-Absolute theory 


years ago, and did a more sophisticated job with it, 
such as itis. For any one to proclaim in this century 
that there is an entrance to the mind besides that of 
sense-experience exhibits a sad lack of understanding 
of the facts of science. Then, too, granting an in- 
tuition of the Absolute, what happens if the intuitions 
of all persons do not agree? 

This same difficulty comes up with the proposed 
remedy—that of making “critical reason” a go-between 
to round out a life of inner and outer experience. 
The author appears to be certain that this critical 
reason, operating in all people, will give but one 
result. Worship thus becomes a thinking process, 
in which we are presumably striving to realize a 
common interpretation of our experience. 

This sort of thing simply will not do. We know 
that religion is real and that it works. But if it is 
insisted that it can not work save under the shadow 
of an Absolute and of a certain Christ, then perhaps 
it will seek no recovery. For the true realities must 
be dealt with on their own terms—which, by the way, 
is a scientific process. 

Howard Davis Spoerl. 

Pastor Universalist Church, 

Bath, Me. 


A Twenty-fifth Birthday 


Elizabeth Cole 


We do not consider a person very old on his twenty-fifth 
birthday. On the contrary he is supposed to be just starting 
out in life—his childhood, adolescence and youth have now passed 
and he is about to reap the advantages of those habit forming 
and character training years. At twenty-five he has reached 
man’s estate with a future before him. 

In considering the twenty-fifth birthday of one of our oldest 
organized health movements, however, we are inclined to feel 
that a decade has been a long period of time. The National 
Tuberculosis Association, which was founded in 1904 and this 
year celebrates its twenty-fifth birthday, has crowded these years 
so full of accomplishment that we are inclined, and rightly too, 
to regard it as a grandfather among organizations. 

When the National Tuberculosis Association was formed, 
there was only one other non-official health agency of a national 
character in the entire United States, the American Public Health 
Association, which was organized in 1782. It had no operating 
program, however, and its energies were devoted largely to the 
publication of a magazine and the conduct of an annual meeting. 
Thus the National Tuberculosis Association became the first 
organized health promotion agency of a non-official character in 
the country, with a nation-wide scope and program, and has 
served as a model for many of the other specialized public health 
movements. : 

Laymen as well as physicians were included in its member- 
ship from the beginning, and its purpose to help the country 
both economically as well as socially in combating the scourge 
of tuberculosis has been manifested in many more ways than in 
the chief outwardly-seen one, the greatly reduced death-rate. 

For twenty-five years the National Tuberculosis Association 
has been a leader in organized education of the public in the ways 
of health. By emphasizing the need for rest, fresh air, food, 
cleanliness, sanitary living and working places, freedom from 
fatigue in various occupations, as well as the need of suitable 
institutions for incipient and advanced cases of tuberculosis, 
this association has made its greatest contribution. 

In looking back over the twenty-five years these are some 
of the actual results they have helped to bring about. In 1904 


there were 115 sanatoria in the United States with an aggregate 
bed capacity of 9,107. On January 1, 1929, there were 618 
tuberculosis hospitals and sanatoria with a combined capacity 
of 73,695 beds. There were no tuberculosis dispensaries or 
clinics in 1904. In 1928 there were 3,671. The first open-air 
school was established in Providence, Rhode Island, in 1908, and 
now there are at least 1,000 schools for children from tuberculosis 
homes or who are sub-standard in health. There were not more 
than ten public health nurses who devoted a definite part of their 
time to tuberculosis work twenty-five years ago. Now there 
are 7,115. There are eighty-three preventoria for children. 
In 1904 there were in existence twenty tuberculosis associations 
of which number only eight had money or active programs. Now 
there is a state association in every state and there are local 
associations in the larger cities and counties numbering 1,454. 
The Association was founded for the study as well as for the 
prevention of tuberculosis, and research work has been carried on 


from the beginning. In 1920 a formal Committee on Medical 


Research was organized,and the influence of its co-ordinated 
studies and discoveries has already been marked. 

These are briefiy a few of the visible accomplishments of this 
twenty-five year old movement. In supporting its work through 
buying Christmas seals the funds of which are used to carry on 
the campaign, it is well to remember that twenty-five years is a 
comparatively short time and that there is much more to be 
done. There are still over 500,000 living cases of tuberculosis 
in this country. There are far too many patients being ad- 
mitted to sanatoria in the late instead of early stages of the 
disease. Although we can rejoice that the death-rate has been 
cut in half, yet in the age period fifteen to forty-five tuberculosis 
still takes more lives than any other disease. Here is the prime 
productive group of our nation, with one out of every five deaths 
occurring then caused by tuberculosis! 

There can be no feeling of self-satisfied complacency on this 
twenty-fifth birthday. Rather should there be a renewed am- 
bition to go forward. Armed with maturer experience, it will» 
the aim to reach that goal when tuberculosis shall ber» *+4>~ 
a comparative minimum. 
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The General Convention at Work 


CHAUTAUQUA HEADQUARTERS 


The following report of the Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, Universalist 
' representative at Chautauqua Lake last summer, was presented 
to the recent meeting of the Board of Trustees of the General 
| Convention. It deserves a wider reading, so is printed here for 
the information of our people everywhere. The Board has 
| yoted to continue this work another season. 
Roger F. Eiz, 

Executive Secretary. 


Report of the Universalist Representative at Chautauqua, 
N. Y., Summer of 1929 


| To the Universalist General Convention: 

I count it a very happy thing that it has been my privilege 
| to be at the Unitarian-Universalist Headquarters at Chautauqua 
| this year as Universalist hostess. Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Von Stilli 
| of Tulsa, Oklahoma, were the Unitarian representatives and had 
charge of the house. 

Ireached Chautauqua July 3 and stayed until the close of the 
season, Aug. 26. At the beginning of the season Mr. Von Stilli 
| and I agreed to have only one register for the house this year, and 
so every one registered in that. The registration was not just 
that of our own folks, but every one who came to the house was 
asked to sign the register, and the record shows that 392 different 
. people, representing twenty-four states and five foreign coun- 
tries, called to see us. It is not so easy to state the exact num- 
| ber of Universalists, but they were much fewer than last year’s 
record showed. But it seemed so much better in every way to 
have just one register. 

Services were held each Sunday during the season with 
| your representative, the Rev. John Foglesong and the Rev. 
' Leslie Nichols as the Universalist preachers. Two outstanding 
speakers were the Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, D. D., and Dr. 
| Samuel Schmucker, of the Chautauqua Summer School faculty. 
On the Sunday when the latter spoke the house was filled to 
overflowing, with fifty more people on the veranda and standing 
outside listening through the open windows. It was an in- 
spiring sight and incidentally good advertising for us. 

The offerings from our morning services, together with a 
sum left from both the Unitarian and Universalist funds ‘of last 
year, amounted to a full scholarship for next year, a fact of which 
we are very proud. Miss Eudora Spicer, daughter of the Rev. 
Noel Spicer, one of our Universalist ministers, was the recipient 
of this year’s scholarship and was most appreciative of the op- 
portunity it gave her for work in the Summer School. Next 
year’s scholarship will be awarded to a Unitarian. I believe we 
are the only denominations at present raising and awarding such 
a scholarship. 

The customary social hour held each Thursday afternoon at 
5 by all the denominational houses was observed by our house, 
and some very pleasant gatherings are recorded. At one your 
representative spoke on ‘‘Japan,’’ at another Miss Maud Miner 
of the Summer School faculty gave some delightful readings, 
at others different friends entertained us with music and read- 
ings. The attendance seemed to indicate that our liberal friends 
were glad to gather in an informal and friendly way like this. 
Mrs. Von Stilli and Miss Kirk acted as hostesses for these af- 
fairs. 

A new venture this year but a very successful one was the 
Liberal Banquet, held at the Golf Club House with an attendance 
of fifty-seven people, who listened with pleasure to Dr. Russell 
Henry Stafford of Boston, and Dr. C. A. Voss of Pittsburgh, as 
well as the rest of our interested group in shorter speeches. 
This ought to be made a feature of every year, for it promotes 
a real feeling of fellowship and friendship among our people. 

Probably the most important new work this year was the 
_ Wayside Pulpit, with a different message every day of the season, 
read by a vast number of passers-by, copied by many, and com- 
mented upon by not a few. Many stopped in at the house to 


talk with us about the messages, to praise or blame, as the case 
might be, but usually with words of appreciation for what they 
felt was a real contribution to the spiritual life of the Institu- 
tion. 

We advertised our Sunday services in the Chautauqua Daily, 
being the only group that did so. How much it helped our 
work is impossible to estimate, but at least it let people know of 
our existence. 

Chautauqua is becoming more and more liberal in its at- 
mosphere. There is a possibility of our having a liberal speaker 
on the program next year. If this courtesy is extended we 
should not fail to accept it. 

There is opportunity here for some definite work with young 
people, either before the season opens or after its close. It 
would be possible to have a combined Unitarian-Universalist 
Institute that could draw from all the churches in New York, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, which are near enough to make at- 
tendance comparatively inexpensive. I would recommend 
that this matter be given careful consideration. We ought to 
do some systematic advertising for Chautauqua through the 
Leader, beginning early in the spring and continuing until the 
season opens. Many of our Universalists would be glad to come 
if they realized how great was the opportunity. Effort should 
be made to get our women to attend the Foreign Missions In- 
stitute, which comes the last week of the season and was attended 
this year by over 1,400 people. Your representative was on 
the local committee, sat on the platform with the missionaries 
at the opening service in the Amphitheater, and was with the 
missionary group at a reception given to them at the Hotel 
Athenaeum. 

I recommend our continued co-operation with the Uni- 
tarians in every way possible, and an effort to interest morefof 
our Universalist people in attending Chautauqua, and enjoying 
the benefits to be derived therefrom. 

I recommend the continuance of a Universalist hostess at 
the headquarters, and the visitation by some of our Universalist 
leaders, that they may know first-hand the situation and the 
possibilities. ; 

I extend my personal thanks for the privilege of being at 
Chautauqua this summer, and hope I may be able to go again 
some time. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Hazel I. Kirk. 


Danvers, Mass. 
* * 


TOO GOOD TO BE BURIED IN THE FILES 


A delightful and characteristic letter from Dr. C. Ellwood 
Nash of Los Angeles, Cal., bringing greetings from one of the 
strong men of the denomination, is too good to be kept in the 
files of the Convention and so is reprinted here in full: 


4720 7th Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
November 7, 1929. 
To the Board of Trustees of the Universalist General Con- 
vention: 

Dear Brethren: I thank you heartily and tenderly 
for your precious message, communicated by the Sec- 
retary. It is evening here, but not yet dark. I feel as 
keen and capable as ever, if the old heart would get a 
little vigor. Whether it ever will do so only the eyes of 
to-morrow can foresee. Meanwhile I am reasonably 
alert and keeping a sharp look out for the goings-on, 
especially through the 'ens of the Leader. Please do not 
yet file me away as a has-been, for I may ‘“‘come-back”’ 
and surprise you some day! Only 75! Surely a man 
ought to be worth something at that juvenile age. 

With cordial, affectionate remembrances, 
Your yoke-fellow, 
C. Ellwood Nash. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


PREACH IN THE OLD WAY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
Perhaps you will think me rather bo!d, but I would like to 


say that I think if we had more of the old-time preaching of 
say forty or fifty years ago our church would be more prosperous. 
The people need such now as much as of old. There are hard 


texts that are a stumbling block to so many. 
ABs 


* * 
WAS THE HILL PINK OR RED? 


To Johannes: 

Your color article No. II states that Dr. Etz came to the 
General Convention fresh from the Universalist Convention at 
Pink Hill, N. C. 

Are you not a little off color? I believe it was at Red Hill, 
though both localities are quite level. 

It is not often you are ‘‘caught with the’goods”’ in this way, 
so cheer up. 

George Wood. 


Sistersville, W. Va. 
* * 


BIRTH CONTROL RESOLUTION 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I should like to say that the Universalist Convention in 
Washington in favoring birth control, not only took an exceed- 
ingly wise course, but also, in the resolution by the committee 
on that subject, gave an illustration of that spirit and method 
which ought to characterize the handling of other moral ques- 
tions by the church. Righteousness is set to work when it is 
thus specifically made conerete. Such work seems to me to be 
peculiarly the job of the churches. 

Emerson P. Harris. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Syst ‘ 
IN REPLY TO OUR EDITORIAL ABOUT THE LIFE OF 
MRS. EDDY 
To the Editoi of the Leader: 

It is not the duty of a Christian Science Committee on 
Publication to reply to “everything displeasing to the church 
authorities.’” On the contrary, his duty is ‘‘to correct in a 
Christian manner impositions on the public in regard to Chris- 
tian Science’’ and injustices done to Mrs. Eddy or members of 
the Mother Church (Church Manual, page 97). Furthermore, 
having had charge of this work for over fifteen years, I know and 
declare positively that these committees do not employ any such 
means as threatening editors with loss of advertising or subscrip- 
tions. 

Most of the protests against the biography of Mrs. Eddy 
mentioned in your editorial of Nov. 30 have been made by in- 
dividua] Christian Scientists acting on their own initiative. 
Here and there one of them, or a Committee on Publication, 
may have exceeded the bounds of propriety, but the author of 
the book in question (Mr. Dakin) and its publishers (the Messrs. 
Scribner) have furnished plenty of reasons for persuasive pro- 
tests. For instance, they have advertised it as “‘unbiased,”’ 
which it emphatically is not. 

A large pamphlet could be filled with proofs that Mr. 
Dakin’s biography of Mrs. Eddy is not unbiased, but I ask you 
to let me mention only two. The book in question is divided 
into parts, of which two are headed as follows: “‘A Woman Be- 
comes a Deity,’ “The Twilight of a God.’’ These headlines 
allude to Mrs. Eddy. And I submit to the fair-minded readers 
of the Christian Leader that they are about as unjust and offen- 
sive to her and to Christian Scientists as anything that could 
be imagined. : 

Another proof that Mr. Dakin’s book is biased can be stated 
in a paragraph of moderate Jength. In effect, Christ Jesus said 
that prophets or religious teachers shall be known “‘by their 


fruits’ (Matthew 7 : 15-20). Mrs. Eddy has said, ‘What I am, 
remains to be proved by the good I do”’ (Miscellany, page 303). 


When Charles Scribner’s Sons wanted Mrs. Eddy to endorse a 


book for them, they wrote to her as follows: ‘“‘During the past 
quarter century the study of the Bible has increased to such an 
extent as to surprise even Bible publishers. The world has be- 
come awakened to the fact that the Bible contains an immense 
amount that it is the duty of every thinking man and woman to 
know. It is an acknowledged fact that the renewed interest is 
greatly due to the earnest way the members of the Christian 
Science Church, and a large number of your followers not mem- 


bers, are daily studying the Bible and your text-book, ‘Science — 


and Health with Key to the Scriptures,’ according to the Lessons 
as outlined in the Christian Science Quarterly” (Christian Science 
Sentinel, Volume X, page 752.) Furthermore, there is a great 
multitude of witnesses, Christian Scientists and other people, 
who know that Mrs. Eddy, as the Discoverer, Founder, and 
Leader of Christian Science, has done a great deal of good. In 
contrast with all this, there is in Mr. Dakin’s book almost 
nothing, comparatively nothing, that could be called a frank 
giving of credit to Mrs. Eddy. 

I have not failed to notice the good will for Christian Scien- 
tists which the Christian Leader has expressed. It is appre- 
ciated sincerely and is reciprocated cordially. 

Clifford P. Smith, 


Committee on Publication First Church of Christ, Scientist. 


* * 


ANOTHER VETERAN READER | 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I thank you for the Leader. It is passed along to others. 
My time is spent reading and writing, as I am unable to go out 
any more. We have made improvements in our home, so that I 
have a bright sunny parlor, and in a quiet neighborhood, with a 
dear pet dog, pass the time as best I can, but it is a lonely life. 
My granddaughter is obliged to leave me alone all day, and her 
evenings also are taken up with music, rehearsals, ete. My mind 
is all I have now. I am ninety-three years old. I think of the 
happy days of youth, spent in the little town of Hingham, and 
the dear old Derby Academy, the splendid teachers all gone. 
Life is like a dream, when we get old, and look back. 

Laura Lincoln Evans. 
Dayton, Ohio. 


* * 


IS THERE A GOD OR NOT? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

According to the Rev. Tracy Pullman the real issue between 
theists and humanists lies in the dispute between transcendence 
and immanence. The advocates of pure transcendence are 
deists acknowledging a First Cause who wound up our universe 
like a clock and then let it run. The extreme school of im- 
manentists identify God with the universe itself, and hence are 
pantheists asserting that even a germ or a rock is God. The 
main stream of Christian theology has sought to steer a course 
midway between the two extremes, saying God is both imma- 
nent in His world and yet transcends it. It is hard to see how 
one can worship the universe or its forces without being either 
a patheist or an idolator. To be a deist is to be for all practical] 
purposes without a God. 

Mr. Pullman asks if we can not agree with the humanist 
that there is no supernatura]. That depends on what is meant 
by supernatural. If it means to deny that God’s spirit can in- 
fluence ours, the statement is entirely gratuitous. Some of us 
believe we are moved by the grace of God, and we shall continue 
to believe it even if we are called reactionaries and told we have 
no place in a liberal fellowship. If it means that God can not 
violate His own laws I should agree, for that would involve God 
in a self-contradiction which is inconceivable in a perfect Being. 

So far as I can make out what humanism means is that there 
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$ no mind anywhere except in man, no purpose anywhere except 

as man formulates it, that nothing in the way of value is achieved 
except as man achieves it. This I gather from having read and 
narked very carefully sermons of such representative humanist 
mreachers as John Dietrich and Wakefield Slaten. So long 
s the humanists either believe this, or by word or deed continue 
0 give off the impression that this is humanism, no real theist 
can compromise with them. LEither there is a God or there is 
met. Both can not be right. About the nature and attributes 
iof the Creator we may differ, but about His existence there can 
be no question. A church that tries to hold both theories is a 
house divided and can not go on thus. It must become either 
a society ignoring God or a society recognizing Him. 

This does not mean that humanism may not be true. Per- 
haps materialistic evolution is right—but if it is right theism is 
wrong. We can not go on having our cake and eating it too. 
It is just as well we faced the facts and then tried to decide for or 
against God. 


John Clarence Petrie. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
* * 


WHO WILL GET OFF? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The lady who thinks we’d have a better paper if we had a 
new editor reminds me of the small boy who was occupying a 
rocking-horse jointly with his playmate. He remarked, ‘‘T 
think I could ride better if one of us gets off.’’ Or she is like that 
celebrated Italian barber who remarked concerning Wilson and 
his Fiume attitude, ‘‘De Prez’dent Vilse ees all right so far as he 
goes, but he goes too far.” 

Don’t let them worry you! 

Jel 


* * 


SEVENTY YEARS AGO: A GENERAL CONVENTION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read with great interest and pleasure the account of 
the Convention in Washington which you have published. It 
occurred to me that possibly some of your readers might be in- 
terested in a brief account of the session held in Rochester, 
N. Y., seventy years ago. I assume that I may possibly be the 
only person Jiving who can remember that meeting. I had at 
that time completed my first year at St. Lawrence and had 
preached for three months in our little church in Portage, near 
the great Portage canyon, which is not far from Rochester. 
Thad also late in March graduated from my teens. 

Some of the incidents of the occasion still linger in my 
memory. I recall that Dr. Chapin was put on to start the 
meeting the first night in the largest hall in the city, because 
the church was not large enough to accommodate the crowd 
which was sure to come. I had never before heard him. I do 
not now recall the sermon, though I remember to have read 
it years later when it was printed in a book. I was so deeply 
interested that I made no account of time, or sense of its pas- 
sage, and was amazed when it came to an end. 

The next morning the people gathered in the church. Of 
course Dr. Fisher was there and other distinguished men of the 
church whose names I was familiar with, but whom I had never 
seen. One was Thomas Whittemore, a man of great fame in the 
church. He must have been past middle life at that time but 
still ful) of spirit. 

Dr. Fisher introduced me to him as one of his “‘boys’” whom 
he was training for the ministry. He said to me: “Young man, 
preach the Bible. Stand by it and it will stand by you. There 
is nothing like the word of God to guide a man and especially 
a minister in his work through life.” ; 

That was a time when Bible texts were the main dependence 
in religious discussion. My father brought me up onit. He was 
a Bible Universalist. I recall that I was challenged to a public 
debate by a local clergyman in the neighborhood where I was 
preaching. I think it was in my second year in St. Lawrence. 
Our artillery was almost entirely Bible texts. God had been 
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converted into a devil who was burning his own children in 
everlasting fire primarily because Adam had sinned and second- 
arily because they had not availed themselves of an escape 
through the atonement of Christ. That was the situation. 
There was little room for discussion on principles. Only the 
holy text could settle the question of the truth or falsity of the 
whole situation. 

In the course of the convention this vetéran (Thomas 
Whittemore) was called upon to preach (there was more preach- 
ing in the convention in those days than now). It was a very 
strong sermon and entirely a Universalist message. In the 
midst of it he stopped and sang a stanza of the old hymn, 


“All hail the power of Jesus’ name; 
Let angels prostrate fall; 
Bring forth the royal diadem 
And crown him Lord of all.’’ 


Its effect was thrilling. Those were great days. These are 
great days now, but different. 
A.B. Hervey. 
Hamilton, Bermuda. 
* * 


A HIGH SCHOOL ADDRESS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The following may be of interest to you. It was a part 
of the Armistice Day program of the Stockton schools. The 
speech was made by a sophomore in high school at the dedication 
of a new flag-pole. ; 

“Tn this land of ours, all the races, all the peoples, all the 
faiths of the world, are being brought together into one great 
and indivisible whole. If men will but come close enough to- 
gether to know one another, whatever their nationality, their 
race, their religion, hatred and prejudice are sure to pass away. 
Herein let America pioneer. Our country seems destined in the 
providence of God to be the meeting place of all peoples. It 
seems to be the world’s experimental station in brotherhood, all 
of us learning that other nations are not barbarians, that other 
nations are not inferior, that other faiths are not Godless. We 
hereby dedicate this flag staff to international peace—interna- 
tional brotherhood among nations. May our national banner 
ever sponsor education which will enlighten the world and feed 
the flames of genius. May it lead to the banishment of igno- 
rance and to the disarmament of anarchy. May it lead to the 
final achievement of the brotherhood of mankind, ‘Peace on 
earth; good will to man.’’’ (Francis Cotter.) 

Harold Lumsden. 

Stockton, Il. 


* * 


KRUTCH ON THE DRAMA 


To the Editor of the Leader: ss 

Speaking at Ford Hall on Sunday evening, Nov. 3, to a 
record audience, Mr. Joseph Wood Krutch, dramatic critic and 
associate editor of the Nation, treating ‘‘The Drama of the 
Modern World, from Ibsen to O’Neill,’’ made the assertion that 
the Victorian Age was completely devoid of any real dramatic 
art. While George Eliot and Charles Dickens had, through the 
written word, contributed their noble ‘‘bit’’ of realism to the field 
of literature, it was not until the advent of Ibsen, a poor drug 
clerk, living in close proximity to hospital, orphan asylum, and 
jail, and studying life at first hand, that the spoken word became 
a true vehicle for the drama. By its very nature, Victorianism 
inhibited the possibility of honesty in dramatic art. Seeking to 
be simply “nice,’”’ it ended in being untrue and consequently 
trivial. 

Mr. Krutch said that there are two kinds of drama—that 
which speaks mainly for its own age, and that which strikes an 
answering note in any age. As an example of the former, we 
have “The Doll’s House,’’ which performed a distinct mission 
in elevating woman’s status. Yet with the attainment of 
women’s rights such a play becomes more or less of a dead issue. 
As an illustration of the kind of art which endures for all time, 
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we have “‘Othello,’’ which, despite its tragedy and general frus- 
tration, brings to the reader a strong sense of exultation. Why? 
Because Othello died nobly—one might almost say exultantly. 

Because O’Neill, in “Strange Interlude,’”’ arouses the same 
feeling as does ‘‘Othello,” because he brings triumphantly out of 
the mud and the muddle the white lily of passion, love, courage, 
and sacrifice, he strikes living chords in any age. For that 
reason Mr. Krutch thinks he ranks with Shakespeare rather 
than Bernard Shaw. 

Then what, he wonders, should be said to those who feel 
that plays like “Strange Interlude” contain a menace? This: 
They should be reminded that there exists the possibility of far 
greater danger than any which may be thought to exist in birth 
control or any of its aspects—namely, that a mechanistic age 
shall lose its capacity for great passion, great love, great courage, 
great sacrifice, that it shall become reabsorbed in trivialities; 
that it shall reconcile itself to the world as it exists; that it shall 
tolerate monotony, losing that ‘‘divine discontent’? without 
which humanity becomes stolid, inert, and without vision. 

Bs He 
* * 


THE ST. LAWRENCE BOYS START SOMETHING 


To the Editor of the Leader : 

The student group of St. Lawrence University has outlined 
an excellent program of practical religion. They have stated the 
world’s great needs. Why should those who believe in it not get 
to work at it? We do not need to wait for denominational un- 
ity. Were we to merge the Congregational, the Unitarian and the 
Universalist bodies we would still have the element of cold com- 
placence and snobbishness of which Dr. Adams complains—per- 
haps a little more of it—and we would still have that fundamental 
cleavage of which the students speak. 

Why not do something to bring together those who believe 
in this program? Why not organize a union of the free Christian 
forces that regard the religion of Jesus as primarily a way of 
life—the way of love and brotherhood? It need not antagonize 
the churches any more than did the W. C. T. U. or the Y. M. 
C. A. Why wait for any kind of denominational merger? As 
the students’ memorial stated, now is the decisive time, and 
now is the time when we should be doing our hardest work. 

N.S. Randall. 

Eugene, Oregon. 

* * 


UNIVERSALISTS TOO MODEST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

After my vacation I had a real feast reading the accumulated 
Leaders, as I did not have the paper follow me North. 

I am very much interested in reading the ‘‘Reactions,”’ 
though I can not agree with many of them. I can not see why 
the Leader is not democratic enough for any one. You print all 
their kicks, sand it seems that the kickers do the most of the 
writing. J am convinced that they are but a small minority, but 
the noise they make is great. [I sincerely hope they will not 
succeed in making any change in the Leader, for it is really the 
best religious paper [ ever read. 

I do not object to our comity with the Unitarians, for they 
believe in the same religious ideas held by the great body of 
Universalists, and had it not been for the Unitarians we would 
not have had a liberal church here. When I first came here, 
ten years ago, we had Universalist services here Sunday evenings 
conducted by Miss Robinson, who came from Tarpon Springs, 
where she was the regular minister. The services were held in 
the homes of members and there was an attendance of a dozen or 
fifteen people. Later when the Rev. L. J. Richards came here 
we had the use of the Masonic Temple and with the help of the 
late George F. Pratt, a retired Unitarian minister, we built up a 
fair congregation. Since Dr. Butler came here we have grown 
to a good congregation and our fine new church home is nearly 
completed and we expect to start our services in it this month. 
I notice that the liberal churches that are successful are the ones 
that get publicity. Dr. Betts’s church in Syracuse, N. Y.; en- 


joys plenty of newspaper publicity, and he is very active in the 
Red Cross, an honored member of the Ministerial Association, 
and in every good work in the city he is active. In Keene, N. H., 
Rey. Oscar B. Hawes, the Unitarian minister, is active in the 
Ministerial Association, and now has a real ‘‘open forum”’ going, 
in which the other Protestant churches are very much interested. 
Everything connected with his church gets plenty of newspaper 
publicity. 

At the Memorial Universalist Church in Winchester, N. H., 
the Rey. J. E. Coulter holds many union meetings with the other 
churches and is getting good newspaper publicity in the New 
Hampshire Sentinel. 

One trouble with Universalists is that they keep too much 
in the background. We are not looked down upon now as we 
were in my younger days, and should assert ourselves. 

F.S. Hammond. 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 
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MR. EMMONS WRITES OF EXPERIENCES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
After reading your interesting commentary on the Wash- 
ington Convention, I am moved to make two suggestions for — 
your consideration, dealing with matters pertinent to the pur- 
pose of such a commentary, and which you may wish to mention 
in additional references you may make on Convention events. 

First. The Building Stone Campaign as having had avery 
large part in recreating morale within our constituency, through — 
the sense of a common personal possession it gave them in the — 
National Memorial Church. This recreated morale found splen- — 
did expression, I believe, in the exceptional harmonious attitude 
and constructive spirit and action of the unusually large rep- 
resentation from our churches in the Convention. I have al- 
ready written Mr. Friend my own convictions on this matter, 
and expressed my personal appreciation. 

Second. Among the great Americans in whose memory 
gifts were made toward the World Peace Tower at the Conven- 
tion, was Eugene Debs. It seems to me that his name should be 
mentioned. Incidentally additional gifts are being received — 
from interested friends for the World Peace Tower, and the trib- — 
ute we paid therein to Mr. Young. | 

C. H. Emmons. 


* * 


CALVERT ROUND TABLE 


To the Editor of the Leader : i 

The report on the first seminar, given in the Leader of Noy. — 
23, is so important that I venture to make the following suggestion: © 

That there be prepared a brief statement of the aims of the ~ 
Round Table, with a note at the bottom of an address to which © 
those especially interested could write for information as to how 
they could help the movement; this statement to be printed on — 
placards to be distributed throughout a community—a large © 
size (say 2 x 4 feet) to be placed in the windows of department 
and other large stores and in front of each church, and a smaller, 
wall placard, in different factories, the placards to be on view 
periodically throughout the year, say.a week at a time. 

Those in charge of the movement may have already under- 
taken something of the sort, but if not it is hoped these sugges- 
tions will be of service. Of course spreading a knowledge of the 
Round Table’s purpose will mean considerable expense, but, with 
the obvious beneficial results, is it not worth while? 

William H. Frothingham. 

Hartford, Conn. 8 


dae nd 


COMMENDS MR. X 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I would like to commend the writer, whoever he is, of ‘“‘The 
Washington Conventions: An Antidote to Praise,’’ in your issue 
of Nov. 23. He has expressed my sentiments. 

Henry E. Polley. 

Markesan, Wis. 
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Latest Word on the China Famine 


On the conflicting views concerning the famine situation in 
China a fresh ray of light fell in a cablegram to the International 
Missionary Council, New York, from the National Christian 
Council of China, Shanghai, under date of Nov. 25. The cable- 
gram carries the following up-to-the-minute information: 

“National Christian Council of China is convinced famine 
conditions are severe and supports the reply of China Interna- 
tional Famine Relief Commission to the American Red Cross, 
especially in the matter of relief needs. We urge an appeal for 
additional funds and recommend that China International 
Famine Relief Commission administer, conditioned on their im- 
mediate use for winter and spring, and have so informed 
them.”’ 

The National Christian Council of China, from whose office 
the message comes, is the co-operative agency of practically the 
entire Christian movement in China. j 

A briefer cablegram of similar import has also been received 
from the Rt. Rev. Logan H. Roots, Episcopal Bishop in Han- 
» kow. 

A full interpretation of the statement of the China Interna- 
tional Famine Relief Commission, referred to.in the cablegram 
from China printed above, appears in the November mid-month- 
ly issue of the Survey, from the pen of Prof. John Stewart Burgess, 
of Yenching University. This article emphasizes the continu- 
ance of the drought, the appalling suffering, the practicability of 
administering relief efficiently in spite of chaotic conditions, and 
the probability that American help would stimulate the Chinese 
to greater activity in their own behalf. 


} 


Ancient Moslem University Adjusts Itself to New In- 
fluences 


The visitors to Cairo, who never fail to see E] Azhar, the 
famous citadel of Mohammedan orthodoxy, reputed to be the 
oldest university in the world, can no longer be told that its 
curriculum has not changed during its existence of nearly a 
thousand years. 

During all the centuries the curriculum of this Moslem seat 
of learning has been based entirely on the Koran. At last, a 
change has come. The revival of intellectual life in the Moslem 
world, due in large measure to the influence of Christian educa- 
tion from the West—as effectively represented, for example, in 
the American University at Cairo, has made itself felt even in 
the rigid El Azhar. To the traditional courses in Arabic and 
Moslem law and theology, courses in modern languages and 
science are now being added. 


Congregational-Christian Union 


The first concrete procedure in merging the Congregational 
and the Christian denominations, in accordance with the decision 
arrived at by their respective governing bodies, occurred on 
Nov. 26, when the first meeting of “The Executive Committee of 
the General Council of the Congregational and Christian 
Churches’? was held in New York. 

The new Executive Committee of the joint body elected 
Dr. Clarence H. Wilson, a Congregationalist of Yonkers, as the 
chairman, and then proceeded to work patiently at the details 
of the process of completing the merger. 

A plan for combining the church papers of the two bodies— 
the Congregationalist and the Herald of Gospel Liberty—has been 
formulated and already approved by the Congregational Pub- 
lishing Society. The plan is to come before the Christian Pub- 
lishing Association for its approval on Dec. 9. 


Dressmakers and Free Speech 

A rather unique incident in the struggle of the dressmakers 
in New York to organize to better their conditions drew first- 
page attention in the press. After the police had arrested rep- 
resentatives of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers 


Union and some sympathetic students from Union Theological 
Seminary for distributing pamphlets and notices of a meeting of 
the union, to be held in the Central Y. W. C. A. on Nov. 18, the 
gathering had as one of its speakers Miss Charlotte Tuttle, 
daughter of the United States District Attorney of New York. 
Miss Tuttle is a Vassar student whose sympathies with women 
in industry were aroused by experiences last summer when she 
herself worked in a factory. She accepted the invitation to tell 
the meeting of her conviction of the need for the American prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining. When the meeting opened, 
District Attorney Tuttle was among those present and sat in a 
frontrow. “I had a long-standing engagement for this evening,”’ 
he said before the meeting, “‘but I am getting off long enough to 
hear my daughter and be on hand in case any oné attempts to 
interfere with the right of free speech.”’ 


Churchmen Study Marriage and the Family 


Any one who thinks the churches are not alert in meeting 
the new issues connected with home life and the relations of the 
sexes should have been in Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 21-24. His mis- 
givings would have been relieved. For four days a city-wide 
conference on Marriage and the Home claimed the hearty co- 
operation of the churches of all communions, and brought to 
them the expertness and insight of some of the wisest leaders’ in 
this field. 

Three long conferences of pastors discussed their part in 
safeguarding marriage. A great women’s luncheon, attended by 
800 and addressed by Mrs. Robert E. Speer, Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer and Miss Mary Anderson of the Women’s Bureau of 
the Federal Government, considered ‘“‘Sex Relations in Mar- 
riage’ and ‘‘Married Women Who Work Outside the Home.’’ 
At a men’s luncheon “The Father and His Boy’”’ and “‘The Rela- 
tion of Men to the New Freedom of Women” were the themes. 
The largest hall in Buffalo was filled with an impressive audience 
to hear Dr. S. Parkes Cadman on “‘Religion—a Power for Better 
Homes.”’ Joint meetings for men and women were addressed by 
Newell Edson, M. D., and Prof. E. R. Groves of the University 
of North Carolina. The young people of the city also partici- 
pated, especially through a dinner addressed by Professor 
Groves and President Albert W. Beaven of Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School. 

On Sunday morning many pastors discussed with their 
congregations some of the themes of the conference, and on Sun- 
day afternoon a second great mass meeting was addressed by 
Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen, a member of Congress, on ‘‘The Place 
of Women in Public Life.”’ 

The conference closed with an all-pastors conference on 
Monday, at which Findings and Follow-up were presented and 
discussed. Altogether, the conference was notable for its mag- 
nitude, for the deep interest aroused and for the scientific ap- 
proach to the discussions. : 

This conference was held under the joint auspices of the 
Buffalo Council of Churches and the Committee on Marriage 
and Home of the Federal Council of Churches, with the-full co- 
operation of the American Social Hygiene Association. 


Week of Prayer, January 5-11 


In accordance with a custom running back many decades, 
the first full week in January is to be observed as Universal 
Week of Prayer. The British Section of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance has prepared the topics, which are adopted in other English- 
speaking countries in order to secure the largest possible unity 
of spirit and of thought. 

In the United States, the call for the observance of the 
week comes from the Federal Council’s Commission on Evangel- 
ism, which urges that this period be made a time of spiritual 
preparation for the coming Nineteen-Hundredth Anniversary of 
Pentecost. 

Federal Council of Churches. 
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Understanding Our World 


PREPAREDNESS FOR PEACE 


President Hoover’s Armistice Day speech was not an official 
pronouncement of American foreign policy, but it was the 
broadest declaration of his own objectives which has yet come 
from the White House. The distinction is important, because 
the views of the Senate—which shares the treaty-making power— 
are clearly at variance with some of the President’s policies. 

In tone and in content, the address contrasted sharply with 
that delivered in the same place a year ago when President 
Coolidge severely lectured Europe and denounced the Anglo- 
French accord. Mr. Hoover permitted few digressions from 
his central theme, ‘‘preparedness for peace.’’ He declared that 
“peace is not a static thing,”’ but as dynamic as the conduct of 
war itself. The pledge to renounce war contained in the peace 
pact must be supplemented by machinery for the settlement of 
international disputes. To this end, he asserted, we need to 
strengthen our own provisions for it. Specifically, he said, we 
must strengthen our State Department, “‘the great arm of our 
government dedicated to the organization of peace.’’ Further, 
he said, we must “extend our treaties with other countries pro- 
viding methods for reference of controversies to conference, to 
inquiry ....or to arbitration.” We must support the 
World Court ‘‘under proper reservations’? in order to insure 
judicial determination of legal controversies and we must aid 
in defining the rules of conduct of nations through an authorita- 
tive system of international law. 

These steps involve no controversial issues. They are 
supported in the abstract by an overwhelming body of American 
public opinion. But before he can even initiate them, President 
Hoover will have to overcome the opposition of a vigilant minor- 
ity in the Senate, which even now is opposed to American ad- 
herence to the World Court on the basis of the Root formula 
and is opposed to ratification of the Pan-American arbitration 
treaty providing for pacific settlement of disputes on the Ameri- 
can continent. 

Beyond perfecting machinery for solution of incidental 
controversies, however, there remains the task of removing deeper 
causes of friction. Competition in armaments is one of these 
causes. In referring to the London Naval Conference, Presi- 
dent Hoover again emphasized the plea for reduction which he 
made at the beginning of negotiations with Great Britain. Hopes 
for a real reduction were given a serious set-back by the pre- 
liminary agreement with Great Britain, which seemed to require 
still further cruiser construction by the United States. But Mr. 
Hoover now returns to his original plea and says that he is “‘in 
hopes that there will be a serious reduction in navies as a relief 
to the economic burdens of all peoples. . . . We will reduce our 
naval strength in proportion to any other. Having said that, 
it only remains for the others to say how low they will go. It 
can not be too low for us.” 

The position of the United States in disputes calling for 
concerted action by the League of Nations was not clarified 
by President Hoover’s speech. This question is regarded by 
many as the crux of the difficult problem of freedom of the seas. 
Speaking at Oxford on Nov. 10, General Smuts, former Premier 
of South Africa, said that if the United States would take the 
next logical step to supplement the Kellogg Pact, by acting 
with the League against an aggressor, the whole problem would 
be eliminated. “‘The only kind of private war we need consider,”’ 
said General Smuts, “‘is that most flagrant one where the League 
has pronounced unanimously against an aggressor... . Will 
the United States claim her commercial rights as a neutral in 
such a case, and insist on the right to supply an aggressor, nulli- 
fying the boycott and commercially and financially aiding the 
aggressor?”’ ; 

What Mr. Hoover has said is that this country has refused to 
follow the League system of employing force against nations 
which fail to settle their differences peacefully. ‘‘We are con- 
fident that at least in the Western Hemisphere public opinion 


will suffice to check violence. This is the road we propose to 
travel.” 

While this statement may be gratifying to the bitter- 
enders in the Senate, it is bound to strike some friends of inter- 
national co-operation as a bit unfair. The League Covenant, it 
is true, embodies the principle of sanctions. As yet, however, 
the League has not invoked this principle; instead it has relied 
upon the mobilization of public opinion as the most effective 
means of preventing war. And the United States has not as 
yet co-operated with the™League Council in this conciliatory 
task. There is nothing in President Hoover’s speech to indicate 
what the attitude of the United States would be if it was con- 
fronted with a flagrant violation of the Kellogg Pact, which re- 
sulted in a League economic boycott against the aggressor. 
His one contribution is a personal suggestion—which he states 
will not be presented to the naval conference—that food ships 
should be free from any interference in time of war. 

The strongest argument advanced in favor of Mr. Hoover’s 
proposal is that it would remove one of the most impelling causes 
of increased naval armaments. President Hoover said: 


“The rapid growth of industrial civilization during 
the past century has created in many countries popu- 
lations far in excess of their domestic food supply, and 
thus steadily weakened their natural defenses. Asa con- 
sequence, production for overseas or imported supplies 
has been one of the most impelling causes of increasing 
naval armaments and military alliances. . . . Thus, 
the fear of an interruption in sea-borne food supplies 
has powerfully tended toward naval development in 
both importing and exporting nations. In all im- 
portant wars of recent years to cut off or to protect 
such supplies has formed a large element in the strategy 
of all combatants. . . . The world must sooner or later 
recognize this as one of the underlying causes of its 
armed situation.” 


Mr. Hoover’s proposal would attempt to strengthen that _ 
distinction between free goods and contraband which broke 
down so disastrously during the last war. It is difficult to see, 
moreover, how it would be possible to prevent food nominally 
destined for “women and children’’ from reaching actual com- 
batants. The President’s proposal] would work to the advantage 
of insular powers and to the disadvantage of such self-contained 
powers as France. Finally it takes no account of the obligation 
of League members to impose an economic blockade against an 
aggressor. In his speech to the House of Commons on Nov. 5, 
Prime Minister MacDonald stated, ‘‘We have contracted ob- 
ligations to the League and shall remain loyal to these obliga- 
tions.’—W. T. S. 


* * 


THE INTERNATIONAL BANK 


After a number of vicissitudes, involving political issues 
discussed at The Hague, the organizing committee of the Bank 
of International Settlements has completed its labors at Baden- 
Baden, having drafted three documents—a charter and statutes, 
published on Nov. 15, and a trust deed. The statutes of the 
bank translate into precise terminology the general principles 
laid down in the Young plan. 

The bank, with a capital of 500,000,000 Swiss francs, will be 
located at Basle. It is to be controlled by a board of directors 
consisting of the governors of the central banks of Belgium, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Japan and certain other 
members. In view of the refusal of the Federal Reserve Board 
to participate, the governors of the other banks will invite rep- 
resentatives of a private American bank to join the board, sub- 
ject to the veto of the Federal Reserve Board. It is under- 
stood that an American is to be president of the bank, while¥a 
Frenchman will be manager.—R. L. B. 


Bulletin of the Foreign Policy Association. 
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THE CHURCH AND CIVILIZATION 


Is Protestantism Adequate to Our 
Urban Civilization? 
Church Comity. By H. Paul Douglass. 

(Doubleday, Doran. $2.50.) 

Here is a book that ought to be read 
very widely, not only by the leaders of 
Protestantism, who have to meet its 
problems in relation to our new and domi- 
nant urban civilization, but by those who 
want to delve below the surface of the 
church’s life to deeper currents that are 
silently gathering sweep and headway. 
It does for the larger life of Protestantism 
something of what Sir Gilbert Murray 
does for Nationalism in ““The Ordeal of 
This Generation.” 

There is a realistic sense of the difficul- 
ties created for the churches by the stu- 
pendous growth of our major American 
cities in the last decade, with the swift mi- 
grations of their populations, and the di- 
versity of racial strains and cultures. In 
the face of this Protestantism has internal 
difficulties, equally great, to evolve from 
its multitudinous divisions the spirit, at- 
titudes and procedures of a united strat- 
egy and service. 
of evolution that this book on Comity 
gives us a convincing and adequate pic- 
ture. 

It is an excellent objective record of this 
process, in its different stages of develop- 
ment, from those federations where com- 
ity is largely negative and concerned only 
with avoiding the rawest forms of conflict 
among denominations, or smoothing them 
out where they occur, to the higher ranges 
of a positive movement towards a con- 
structive attack upon the problem of the 
adequate churching of a great city. We 
ean learn here what the degree of prepared- 
ness of the various denominations is, in 
what areas of the country the movement 
is moving forward strongly, and where it 
halts, as Kentucky confesses, ‘“‘south of 
the Ohio River.’”’ The great cities are 
ranked according to their convictions and 
achievements in this matter. We learn 
that there is ‘‘on the whole less difference 
among the denominations relative to 
comity than there is among the cities,”’ 
and, if we search, we can discover the 
reasons why this is so; for the massed 
facts of the book are run through with the 
interpretations of a philosophic mind that 
give it one of its highest values. 

There is a keen analysis of the factors 
that oppose this larger growth, “‘the watch- 
dog psychology’ of the denominational 
representative, modified by “‘the trading 
psychology’’ like that of congressmen, 
that acts habitually upon the formula, 
“You favor me here and I'll favor you 
there,’”’ but this is all set in a sympathetic 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
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It is of this vital process, 


understanding of the tenacious loyalties 
that belong to the nobler attitudes of 
the Christian life. Large recognition is 
also given to the magnitude and funda- 
mental character of the issues at stake in 
every major decision based upon this 
principle of comity, which is so completely 
at variance with the “‘anti-social’’ charac- 
ter of uncontrolled denominationalism. 

Over against this, there is the hearten- 
ing picture of a process that is essentially 
ethical and spiritual, by which the sec- 
tions of the church treat one another ore 
and more according to standards that have 
some likeness to the standards they insist 
upon for individual lives and for the na- 
tions in the larger comity of a common 
humanity. There are the beginnings at 
least of a more magnanimous consideration 
of the rights of the smaller communions, 
‘and of new bodies like the “community 
churches,’’ as well as a growing courage to 
stand up against the ruthlesnesss of ‘“‘ag- 
gressor denominations.” 

Beyond all this it becomes increasingly 
clear that Protestantism is becoming less 
concerned about itself, and more con- 
cerned about the great field of life that 
it has to adequately serve. There is ‘‘a 
mystical halo’? surrounding these group 
discussions of representatives of all branch- 
es of the church, and it is easy to be- 
lieve that in the circumstances of this 
wider fellowship, “the divine will can 
take possession of the human will,” and 
enable such representative bodies to reach 
wise and right decisions concerning the 
church. The book issues in a positive 
and constructive theory of urban church- 
manship, which goes beyond all the very 
considerable local achievements of comity 
throughout the country. This chapter 
ought to have the serious consideration of 
all those who believe that the Protestant 
Church can be made adequate to meet 
the challenge of this urban . civilization 
that is now straining to the breaking point 
all the great institutions of human life. 

Ernest G. Guthrie. 
Chicago Congregational Missionary 
and Extension Society. 
* Eo 
Religion at Work 
Religion Lends a Hand. 

Myers. (Harpers. $1.50.) 

I have waited a long time for the preach- 
ing of Walter Rauschenbusch and Professor 
Peabody and their fellow proclaimers of 
the social gospel to bear fruit. Here and 
there I have collected evidences of a har- 
vest of the social gospel, but never before 
within the body of one book have I found 
so much worth-while material so inter- 
estingly presented. 

This volume describes the achievements 
of the Commission on the Church and 


By James 


Social Service of the Federal “ouncil of 
the Churches of Christ in America in 
twelve fields as far apart as “The Larger 
Parish’? down in Maine, and ‘Labor 
Temple’ in New York. You have read 
discussions of church problems, read now 
about some solutions of them. 

My personal experience has been limited 
to two of the situations that are’analyzed 
and evaluated in ‘Religion Lends a 
Hand.’’ In both cases the Rev. Mr: 
Myers, for he is a minister, was so accu- 
rate in the details of his story that I feel 
confident that the entire book is equally 
reliable. We can be thankful that he 
cites facts and does not draw upon his 
imagination for material. 

Preachers looking for sermon illustra- 
tions will rank this volume among the 
best. LLaymen and preachers who honest- 
ly question the value of the church as an 
influencefor social justice will be convinced, 
I am sure, of the great value that ensues 
to humanity when religion plunges into 
the heart of our social problems. Those 
who have been asking, “Can any good 
thing come out of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America?’’ will 
find the question answered in the affirma- 
tive by Mr. Myers. We are’ thankful 
that the theological hatchet can be buried 
in the presence of human needs. May the 
church furnish so much material that next 
year Mr. Myers will write two volumes 
instead of one. 

Robert W. Jones. 

Parker Memorial, Boston, Mass. 

2 * 
What About the South? 
Southern Mill Hills. By Lois Mac- 
donald. (Alex L. Hillman, New York. 
$2.00.) 

The spontaneous revolts of mill hands 
in dozens of textile plants in the Southern 
States in the past eight months have drawn 
all eyes to that section. Violence, mob 
action, kidnaping of labor leaders, the 
killing of the chief of police at Gastonia 
and the massacre of strikers at Marion, 
the denial of civil liberties, the “Gastonia 
trial’”’—all have riveted attention on 
Southern industrial conditions. What 
are the facts in regard to the industry— 
its economic problems, over-expansions, 
markets, wages, hours, cost of living as 
compared to the North, its working con- 
ditions? Is the mill village a boon to the 
workers or a menace to citizenship? 

An all too insufficient body of data 
exists. A study by a government com- 
mission is called for. Meanwhile, every 
ray of light should be weleomed. A par- 
ticularly illuminating contribution comes 
from Miss Lois Macdonald, herself a 
South Carolinian, who in “Southern Mill 

(Continued on page 1596) 
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SIXTY YEARS OF SERVICE 
(Concluded) 


In the evening the special theme was, 
“A World Family Entertains and An- 
nounces Relationships.’’ It was at this 
time when the invited denominational 
representatives were guests of honor and 
seated on the platform. On this same 
evening they had their Christmas Party. 
One could easily imagine that it was 
Christmas Eve instead of Oct. 29, when 
entering the auditorium and seeing an im- 
mense Christmas tree and the walls 
covered with 300,000 gifts made in the 
foreign fields by the children, to be dis- 
tributed through the auxiliaries in this 
country. On the platform were many 
gifts for the missionaries who had expressed 
a desire for some particular thing. There 
were sewing machines, portable organs, 
victrolas, lamps, traveling bags, books, 
globes, clocks, dishes, checks for various 
articles to be bought in the mission fields, 
and then came 150 women with quilts 
for those missionaries who had said, 
“Please send me a quilt.” This is only a 
partial list of the gifts for the missionaries. 

Then there were “‘love gifts,’’ sent from 
the mission fields to express “their love 
to their mother society.’’ Mention should 
be made of the large canvas stretched from 
the ceiling of the auditorium down to the 
top of the platform, showing a Shinto 
Temple and its surroundings, which had 
been painted by 100 Japanese girls. There 
was a beautiful carved mahogany table 
for the communion service from Japan; 
3,000 individual communion cups from 
China; trays for the cups, silver pitcher; 
linens for under the elements; linens for 
over the elements; five beautiful candela- 
bra; a very large fur rug for under the 
table and a smaller one—the kneeling rug 
—from Africa, and a beautiful brass bowl 
to receive the anniversary gifts, this com- 
ing from a girls’ school in France. 

When this celebration was being planned 
three years ago, the Executive Board had 
hoped that sixty individuals might be 
found who would give $1,000 each at this 
anniversary meeting. On the last day of 
this celebration there was a sunrise com- 
munion service scheduled for 6.15. Al- 
though it rained very, very hard, the 
women began to gather at 4 a. m., and at 
5.15 o’clock they were standing way out 
into the street and singing even though it 
was raining hard. The doors were opened 
one hour earlier than scheduled on account 
of weather conditions, and by 9 o’clock 
5,000 had partaken of the communion. 
At the close of this service an opportunity 
was given to place the $1,000 gifts in the 
bow], and instead of sixty, there were one 
hundred and twelve. This is to be used 
for promoting work in the foreign lands. 
Besides these gifts, over $50,000 was re- 


ceived in collections during these meet- 
ings. 

It was a wonderful privilege to witness 
such a demonstration; to see what devoted, 
interested women mayaccomplish. In one 
of the demonstrations by the Wesleyan 
Service Guild—business and professional 
women—it was stated that they gave $7.00 
per capita for foreign work. The Uni- 
versalist representative could not help 
but think how many of our own women 
“shy’’ at the amount that we are asked 


for, and which is not one half what the 
Methodist women give for foreign lands, 
and we not only spread ours over one 
foreign field, but in the home Jand also. 
Does the Universalist Church mean as 
much to the Universalist women as does 
the Methodist Church to their women? If 
it does, why can we not count on every 
one of our Universalist women as members 
of the Women’s National Missionary 
Association? 
; Ethel M. Allen. 
Universalist Representative to the six- 
tieth anniversary of the Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden, Spoerl 


WHAT SERVICE DOES THE UNION 
OFFER? 

Often people will ask: ‘“‘Why do we pay 
our dues, and our pledges, and even special 
gifts besides that, to the Y. P. C. U.? 
What is there that we receive from the 
union that makes it worth while for us to 
do these things?” 

In the first place the General Union, 
through its board of trustees, offers help 
to all state organizations, so that they in 
turn may help the local superintendents 
to make their departments active, efficient, 
and effective. One state president wrote 
this year: ‘““We can not start our work un- 
til we hear from the national superintend- 
ents, and know what their plans are.’’ 

Among some of the special services 
offered by these various superintendents 
and chairman of departments would be: 

1. The Recreation Bulletin. Every 
other month there is sent out from the 
national office to all local unions that 
have requested it a Recreation Bulletin. 
This bulletin contains suggestions as to 
types of parties, kinds of games, special 
events, and lists of plays, which may be 
used by the local unions. 

2. The Help Given by the Social Ser- 
vice Department. This includes special 
suggestions as to social service activities 
in which local unions may have a part; 
pamphlets and materials dealing with 
various social problems, peace, war, etc., 
and material dealing with the work that 
Universalists, both as church organizations 
and individuals have been able to do in 
social service in different sections. 

8. The Junior Age Chairman. This 
year the Junior Age Chairman has sent 
out already a list of topics for junior aged 
units of the Young People’s Christian 
Union, topics made, and tried out in her 
own local group, which will fit the child 
between the ages of nine and twelve. 
Besides this she has collected a list of plays 
suitable for use with children of this age, 
sent out suggestions for Christmas activi- 
ties, information on the junior age work 
for Church Extension, and other material 
that is of help. 


4. The Topic Booklet. [The Topic Book- 
let, prepared under the supervision of the 
Devotional Superintendent, is one of the 
very valuable services which the General 
Union has to offer. From now on the Topic 
Booklet is to contain, as it does this year, 
a complete list of suggestive topics, fixed 
so that any union can find in it those 
which are suited to the needs of their par- 
ticular group. Besides this, each issue of 
Onward contains suggestions for develop- 
ing and working out these topics. Few 


‘people who have not had any connection 


with the actual work realize the labor that 
is required to collect the topics, and to de- 
velop the Devotional Helps. It is one of 
the essential services which are offered. 

5. Onward. Onward is another ser- 
vice offered by the Y. P. C. U. Even 
with the new Onward, and its much smaller 
size, it is doubtful whether the subscription 
price will cover entirely the cost of produc- 
tion. But the General Union considers 
Onward, in its present form, well worth 
any additional expense which it may be to 
the Union. It is the means by which 
special announcement may be made, 
through which the unions may know what 
other local groups are doing, and through | 
which unioners may realize what important 
things are being done. 

Lastly, we might mention, very briefly, 
a few of the things that have been spoken 
of in the column before and need not be de- 
scribed in detail—the Summer Institutes, 
often quite /expensive to conduct, but a 
service we are more than glad to be able 
to offer; the Field Work Program, which 
is being conducted this year, whereby as 
many local unions as possible will receive 
direct help; the offering of speakers for 
state conventions, rallies, and assemblies 
of various kinds, and other special things 
which arise from time to time, such as 
church extension suggestions, the fireplace 
fund, and the helps given at the time of 
Young People’s Week. 

These are the services the Union offers, 
and all that is asked in return is loyalty 
to the organization through the fullest 
possible development of each local group. 
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Sunday School Search Lights - 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Slaughter: 
Dec. 14 to 21. Philadelphia, Church of 


the Messiah, Washington, D. C. 
Dr. Earle: 


Dec. 14 to 21. Headquarters. g 


* * 


FOLLOW THE GLEAM 


From Henderson, New York, Mrs. 
Rebecca Ulrich sends an account of a re- 
cent service which should prove of interest 
toall: 

“The most impressive feature in our 
Rally Day Program was a dramatization 
based on the song ‘Follow the Gleam.’ 
Three boys dressed in white were grouped 
on the platform to represent the knights. 
Suspended against a black background at 
the rear of the platform was a silver sugar 
bowl to represent the Holy GraiJ. The 
choir sang the first stanza of the song; 
members of the school, who were in a 
room at one side of the platform, sang the 
chorus—this to give the effect of ‘the voice 
through the waiting night.’ Singing the 
second stanza and chorus, members of the 
school marched across the platform, one 
of the readers carrying the Christian ban- 
ner. The good features of this exerc’se 
are: Every member in the school may take 
part; it is easily organized and very im- 
pressive, if the children will enter into the 
spirit of it. Perhaps it would be fitting 
in the opening service the first Sunday of 
the New Year, or as a consecration service 
for young people.”’ 

* * 


AN EXPERIMENTAL FIELD TRIP 


In accordance with the plan suggested 
at Washington of extending our field work 
by the use of people outside our regular 
staff, we sent Mrs. Dorothy Spoerl to 
visit the workers in three of our New 
Hampshire schoo!s, Claremont, Woods- 
ville, and Gorham. Our Executive Di- 
rector, Dr. Earle, made out a plan for the 
work, suggesting definite objectives, and 
providing literature for distribution. Mrs. 
Spoerl gave herself with whole-hearted 
loyalty to the plan, presenting the same 
lines of work at each visit, and returning 
to the G. S. S. A. office full reports of the 
experience. Claremont has organized 
classes and a training course for its teachers 
under the leadership of the minister, Rev. 
C. B. Etsler. The pupils seem much in- 
terested in the school. At Woodsville a 
group of twenty-five, including teachers 
and parents, met for an evening confer- 
ence. The theme of securing co-operation 
from the parents aroused much interest, 
and a suggested plan of report cards met 
with favor. At Gorham a dozen workers 
came out for the conference. Here it was 
suggested that it would prove helpful. to 
choose one definite objective for the year. 
Reports have also been secured from the 
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* A Star came out of the East, 7 
4 And a Dream came out of the * 
bi West. 
* They thought that the Star would * 
be set, 4 
They dreamed that the Dream 
‘was best. 


The Dream of an Empire vast 
As the world’s night-bordered 
hem, 
The Star of Eternal Love— 
They met at Bethlehem. 


And fell thro’ the night, and died; 
But the Star became a Dream, 
Fulfilled thro’ aeons wide. 
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parishes visited which are most encourag- 
ing. “Mrs. Spoerl was dignified and 
earnest. Her visit was interesting and 
inspiring. She made our workers feel that 
teaching boys and girls is a worth-while 
job.’’ 

Ask us for similar trips anywhere and 
we will try to meet your wishes. 

* * 


“THE FLYING DREAM’ 


Dr. Benton’s occasional sermon at our 
Convention at Washington has been pub- 
lished by the Universalist Publishing 
House for free distribution. It seems to 
our Association that every church school 
teacher would do better work for being 
shown this “Flying Dream.’’ We will 
send copies for distribution to the whole 
corps of teachers to any school that 
applies. 

* * 
WHAT DO WE DO WITH THE SUN- 

DAY SCHOOL STORY PAPERS? 


In the story papers which we are dis- 
tributing every Sunday and of which there 
are often duplicate copies left over, there 
is good teaching material if somebody 
would run through them each week and 
file articles for reference. For instance, a 
good Christmas story in the Wellspring 
for Dee. 8. Christmas poems in the same 
paper for Dec. 8 and Dec. 15. A Christmas 
Litany in Firelight for Dec. 15. ‘The Aunt 
Dorinda Letters,’’ by Welthy Honsinger 
Fisher, in the Wellspring, are missionary 
material for which by and by we will be 
paying good money when we buy a book 
of missionary stories. Stories for World 
Friendship or Peace Teaching are found 
in almost every number of Boyland or the 
Wellspring. When members of a class 


have the paper and are reading the stories 
they may be made the basis of class dis- 
cussion. Boyland for Dec. 8 had a good 
game for the parlor or parish house. That 
class of older girls who want to be of some 
use to the school might take the responsi- 
bility of filing this material. 


* * 


IT MIGHT BE ANYWHERE 


The following is quoted from “Our 
Outlook,”’ the parish paper at Rochester, 
N.Y. If the names in the last paragraph 
are changed the ‘‘Two Scenes’’ might 
occur in any town. 


Two Scenes 


This one will occur without your help: 

Time—Christmas morning. 

Place—A neighborhood you would not 
care to live in. 

Actors—A boy and a girl. 

Action—The boy and girl tiptoeing into 
a room, hoping that there is a Santa Claus, 
and that he has not passed them by. 
They try to hide their disappointment 
when they see their empty stockings. 

This one will occur with your help: 

The same time and place and actors, 
but the stockings are not empty. 

The girl hugs a doll and the boy is racing 
about the room with a miniature fire 
engine. There are other toys and Jater in 
the day the family will enjoy a real Christ- 
mas dinner. 

Will you help bring the second scene 
to pass by your contribution to the Christ- 
mas bureau? Mrs. Charles H. Brighan, 
or Miss Andrews will be glad to receive 
your gifts. 

* * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


Stockton, Ill., has an ‘Honor Class 
Room’”’ and the class making the best 
record of attendance for a month has the 
use of this room for the succeeding month. 
The class earning that honor for December 
has a record of 89.5 per cent. This school 
has a Leadership Training course given at 
the Workers’ Conference. 


Litchfield, Ill., sent an offering for 
Japan which included a gift from every 
family connected with the school. This 
is the goal which we should like to see at- 
tained by many schools, one hundred per 
cent of membership as givers. 

* * 

Little three-year-old John was to go 
calling with his mother to see the neigh- 
bor’s new baby. 

“Now, John,’’ instructed the mother, 
“when they show you the baby you 
must say something nice about it.”’ 

John promised and they went. After 
the customary preliminaries the nurse 
brought the baby. John looked at it for . 
a moment and then exclaimed, ‘‘Hasn’t 
he got nice, long ears?’’ 
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Among Our Churches 


New York 


Southold.—The 
“ Men’s Club recently 
gave a complimentary 
dinner to all the men 
connected with the va- 
rious departments of 
the church. Over sev- 
enty men enjoyed the 
bountiful repast and 
the excellent addresses. Rev. Dr. R. J. 
Kent, Congregationalist, was the special 
guest. Rey. E. L. Houghton supplied 
the pulpit on Dec. 1. The Bible Study 
class, which was so successful last year, 
has been resumed with a membership of 
twenty. The church was represented at 
the State Convention by Mr. F. D. Smith, 
superintendent of the Sunday school for 
thirty-eight years. * * Middletown. — 
Thanksgiving was appropriately . cele- 
brated in our church, an offering exceeding 
$200 being given. On Dec. 1 our State 
Superintendent, Dr. Leining, occupied 
the pulpit and became personally acquaint- 
ed with the parish. The Y. P. C. U. 
sent six to the State Convention at Newark. 
The union has been strengthened by new 
younger members and is active in various 
ways to raise money and to provide re- 
ligious and social activity. A card party 
was held recently and a sale of jello is 
going on. The Christmas program of the 
church school will include a concert and 
tree, followed by a period for refreshments 
and sociability. The Fortnightly Auxil- 
iary had a successful jitney supper recently 
and has made $100 on Christmas card 
sales. The Mission Circle has three sup- 
pers scheduled for December, and is plan- 
ning to give the Fortnightly ladies a party 
after Christmas. One group (October 
group) has sold over $100 worth of rum- 
mage, and the young people sold $30 
worth. A comparison of figures shows that 
the church school has averaged ten more 
in attendance this year—seventy-six in 
1928; eighty-six in 1929. The parish 
house and church are used increasingly 
for outside events, bringing in revenue. 
Mr. Whippen has spoken recently on 
“Where Universalism Stands,’ ‘“The Re- 
finement of Feeling,’’ ‘“‘The Mountain 
Ascent,” and ‘‘Thanksgiving.’’ He re- 
cently preached to a large congregation 
at the State Hospital, and has participated 
in other local events. * * Newark, N. J. 
—An outstanding event was the annual 
Convention of the Young People’s Chris- 
tian Unions of New York State, Nov. 29, 
30, Dec. 1. Ninety-one attended the 
banquet. There was a special church 
service on Sunday morning, at which the 
young people assisted, communion and a 
consecration service following. The first 
month of the new type of Sunday evening 
forum meetings was a pronounced suc- 
cess. Speakers have included Harry 


City Letter 


Elmer Barnes on “Crime and Our Present 
Prison System;’’ 8. K. Ratcliffe of England 
on ‘‘The United States, Russia and Brit- 
ain—Three Types of Government;’’? Dr. 
Samuel D. Schmalhousen on “The Use 
and Abuse of Freedom;’ Dr. Charles 
Francis Potter and Dr. William Adams 
Brown in a symposium on “Humanism 
and The‘sm.” * * Divine Paternity.— 
Dr. Bruce Swift on Nov. 10 spoke on 
“The Tides of the Spirit.’”’ Dr. Hall has 
spoken in recent weeks on “Faith, Hope, 
Love; These Three,’’ ‘“The Living God,”’ 
“Prayer, Is It Superstition?” On Dec. 3, 
a benefit card party for the Chapin Home 
was held in the Hotel Plaza ball room. 
Sunday evening, Dec. 15, there will be 
a Masonic, service, at which Dr. Hall 
will preach. Miss Gray, the church sec- 
retary, spent Thanksgiving in Massa- 
chusetts. * * Washington Heights.— 
Repairs are in progress in the church hall. 
The pastor will take fifteen boys to Annap- 
olis and Washington on the annual vaca- 
tion trip. A meeting of the executive 
board of the community work elected 
H. G. Cameron chairman, Thomas Falco 
vice-chairman, Harry W. Congdon clerk- 
treasurer, Miss Rose Lugo second vice- 
chairman. Efforts are in progress to raise 
more funds for the church treasury. Two 
large churches have been condemned and 
will be immediately taken down, to make 
way for the new bridge. Over 6000 people 
are also moving. Our church will com- 
mand the entrance of the bridge parkway. 
The death of Mrs. William Macdonald, 
who with her husband was among the first 
to help build the church, removes one of 
the most devout of Universalists from our 
parish. When the church was raising a 
fund for building, she, like eight others, 
pledged $100. The minister urged her 
not to do so, knowing that they were then 
in hard circumstances, with no income 
whatever. Within three weeks she brought 
her hundred to the church. The minister 
repeatedly refused to take it, then she 
said: “I had a necklace which my mother 
gave me. I knew she would like it better 
to see it put into the church, and so I sold 
it.”” She was a woman of most genuinely 
Christian spirit, and her passing has 
brought grief to all who knew her. The 
pastor’s recent sermon on ‘‘The Antiquity 
of Humanism”’ occupied a column and a 
half in the Uptown News. Mr. Harris 
declared that Universalism was born in 
the spirit of humanity—the humanism of 
the divinest kind. * * Prescott Neighbor- 
hood House.—A nursery school mothers’ 
club has been organized to secure the co- 
operation of the mothers in carrying out 
at home the principles of child training 
followed in the nursery school. The 
mothers responded so eagerly that a child 
study group has been formed under the 


auspices of the Child Study Association 
of America. Under the leadership of Mrs. 
Rose Feldman the mothers are discussing 
such problems as eating habits, obedience, 
and punishment. A workshop has been 
started for boys of six and seven who have 
graduated from the nursery school, and a 
doll and story club has been formed for 
the little girl graduates. Mrs. Marion 
Moller is being assisted in the dancing 
class by Miss Vera Ruderman and the 
period is divided into a play period, when 
the children ‘‘make up” their own dances, 
and a work period, in which they are given 
definite training in ballet and interpretive 
dancing. The Junior Players are pre- 
paring the one-act play, ‘“Why the Chimes 
Rang,’’ by Plizabeth McFadden, for pre- 
sentation at Christmas. Miss Harriet 
Perry, daughter of a Baptist minister, ex- 
perienced in young people’s work in the 
churches of Canada, has become superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school. Two teach- 
ers have been secured; two more are 
needed. New lesson-books have been in- 
troduced in three classes. The Thanks- 
giving service was conducted by the chil- 
dren themselves, one of them reading an 
original essay on Thanksgiving as it used 


to be and as it is now. All the clubs © 


united on Dec. 4 to make the annual ba- 
zaar for the benefit of the Sunday school a 
success. The children had a Hallowe’en 
party on Noy. 2. The Washington 
Heights Chapter of the D. A. R. has made 
an appropriation sufficient to continue the 
English Class for foreign-speaking women 
for another year. During the summer 
Mrs. Louise Burns, president of the 
Mothers’ Club, set out to raise $100 for 
the school lunches and the local board. 
She asked her neighbors, relatives and 
friends for donations, and turned over 
$110, collected from over sixty contribu- 
tors. The sewing school and kindergarten, 
held on Saturday afternoons, have opened 
with a registration of seveaty. In Oc- 
tober and November 2,219 lunches were 
served to school children. A Thanksgiving 
dinner, for which the children brought 
extra money, was served on the day before 
Thanksgiving. The November number of 
the Neighbor, the monthly paper of the 
settlement, lists many needs. Perhaps 
some readers of the. Leader can help supply 
them: Bibles, dishes, dolls, dish-towels, 
linen picture-books, victrola and chil- 
dren’s tooth brushes, college banners, 
linoleum for nursery school, a kiddie-coop 
or pen, and large gas-stove for preparing 
lunches. * * The Sunday School In- 
stitute met at All Souls Church, Nov. 15. 
Miss Taylor presided. The address was 
given by Rev. Edwin Fairley, who spoke 
on ‘Some Practical Problems of Teach- 
ing.’’ Miss Helen Perry, Rev. J. A. Judge, 
Dr. Earle and Dr. Grose spoke. Dr. 
Grose spoke with fine appreciation of 
the spirit and work of the organization, 
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and of the pleasure that came to him in 
doing his part. * *.Chapin Home.— 
Rey. B. F. Saxon preached Dec. 8, and on 
Dec. 22 there will be a Christmas service 
with speakers from the Y. P. C. U. The 
annual election of the board of trustees of 
the Home was held at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, Nov. 20. Reports from 
various committees evidenced the good 
work done the past year. The following 
_ officers were elected: President, Mrs. Hor- 
ace E. Fox; first vice-president, Mrs. H. P. 
MacGregor; second vice-president, Miss 
Hattie Miller; third vice-president, Mrs. 
Solon Palmer; recording secretary, Mrs. 
E. E. Mapes; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Jas. Beveridge; treasurer, Mrs. 
‘Ernest Bunzl; chairman of Executive 
Board, Mrs. Chas. Stewart. Ten trustees 
were re-elected for three years. * * Met- 
ropolitan Alliance.—On Friday, Nov. 8, 
the Universalist Women’s Alliance of the 
Metropolitan District held the first meet- 
ing of the season at the First Liberal 
Church of Mt. Vernon. The attendance 
was good, and an interesting program of 
music and a talk on ‘The American 
Home’”’ were given. A letter of greeting 
from the sister alliance of Greater Boston 
was read. The letter was sent by Mrs. 
Wallace M. Powers, a former president 
of the Metropolitan Alliance. A report of 
the State Convention at Syracuse was given 
by the Alliance delegate, Miss Grace L. 
White. Next meeting Dec. 13 at Good 
Tidings Church. Subject, Commander 
Byrd. Speaker, Mr. C. W. Moorman. 
On Nov. 14 the Alliance had its annual 
theater party. The play was ‘‘The For- 
tune Teller.”” * * The New York State 
Y. P. C. U. met at Newark, Nov. 29, 30 
and Dec. 1 with the convention slogan, 
“Doing Our Job.’’ Under the guidance 
of the president, Mr. Nathan C. Morrell, 
the slogan was transformed into activity 
and history. Friday evening, Noy. 29, 
was given to a reception and banquet, 
then came business, departmental reports, 
sight seeing, entertainment, and on Sunday 
a sermon by Rev. L. Hamilton Garner, 
pastor of the Church of the Redeemer. 
It was a well-balanced program, with a 
goodly attendance of splendid young 
people and a convention that did the “‘job’’ 
well.* * All Souls.—Dr. Grose preached 
his final sermon as minister, beloved by all, 
Nov. 24, speaking upon ‘‘Unseen Guests.”’ 
A beautiful memorial, made by one of the 
most devoted and useful laymen of the 
metropolis, Mr. George A. Friedrich, a 
work of art in memory of Mr. Fortescue 
C. Metcalfe, for many years the Sunday 
school superintendent, was presented to 
All Souls school, with a memorial address 
by Dr. Grose. With the fine thoughtful- 
ness and courtesy characteristic of Dr. 
Grose, there was printed “‘a parting word’’ 
in the church calendar. It is worth space 
in the Leader letter: ““This is the final ser- 
vice at which Dr. Grose will officiate as 
minister of this church—perhaps the final 


service which he will conduct as the pastor 
in charge of any church. As he goes (prob- 
ably on Tuesday) to his new home at 1949 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston (Tel. 
Stadium 8994) he wishes again to thank all 
those who have been such Joyal friends to 
himself and Mrs. Grose during these more 


‘than seven years, and to express the hope 


that any members of the congregation 
visiting Boston at any time will at least call 
up the above telephone number and if 
possible test the hospitality of the new 
Grose home. To the trustees, deacons and 
every past and present officer of every 


Church News 


PERSONALS 
The preachers at Amesbury, Mass., on 
Dec. 8 and 15 were Dr. Etz and Dr. 
Marshall. 


Mr. Fred Miller of Crane Theological 
School was the preacher in New Bedford, 
Mass., on Dec. 8. On Dec. 15, 22, and 


‘29 he supplies at Mansfield, Mass. 


Mr. Donald Lothrop and Mr. Gilbert 
Potter of Tufts College preached at 
Mansfield, Mass., on Dec. 1 and Dee. 8, 
respectively. 


Rey. V. E. Tomlinson, D. D., of Worces- 
ter, Mass., and Rev. Theodore Fischer, 
D. D., of New Haven, Conn., exchanged 
pulpits on Dec. 1. 


Since the resignation and removal of 
Rev. Lester L. Lewis to Waterville, Maine, 
Rev. Ernest Abbott Chase, Unitarian, is 
serving as preacher at the church in Yar- 
mouthport, Mass. 


Miss Irene Rueterik, formerly of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is now acting as director of 
religious education for St. Paul’s Uni- 
versalist Church, Chicago. 


Rev. Edwin P. Wood of Brattleboro, 
Vermont, has recovered from his recent 
illness so that he is able to take his Sun- 
day morning service regularly. His 
friends are looking forward to his complete 
recovery. 


Miss Erna G. Pilz, secretary to the 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Conven- 
tion, was given surgical treatment for the 
nose and throat in the Lynn Hospital on 
Dec. 4. She will be absent from 176 
Newbury Street about two weeks. 


Rev. U. S. Milburn, D. D., of Everett, 
Mass., has been chosen by the Executive 
Committee of the Massachusetts Con- 
vention a member of the Fellowship Com- 
mittee in place of Rev. Cornelius Green- 
way. The Fellowship Committee has now 
the following personnel: Rev. Gustave 
Leining, chairman; George F. Newcomb, 
clerk; Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Walter 
Kelley and Dr. Milburn. 5 


The Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D. D., of 
Riverside, California, is the author of a 
book issued by the Universalist Publishing 


organization, to our faithful and efficient 
sexton, and to all the hundreds of friends 
and well-wishers who have contributed so 
much to their happiness, Dr. and Mrs. 
Grose again extend their heartfelt thanks 
and appreciation.”’ Now comes the new 
minister and his helpmate! May they 
equally know what royal good folks there 
are in All Souls Church. »-We are confident 
that they will. Sunday, Dec. 1, the new 
minister, Rev. Cornelius Greenway, to a 
great congregation, preached upon ‘‘The 
Vision Splendid.”’ 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 


and Interests 


House called ‘‘The Significance of Jesus 
Christ.’’ It consists of the eleven articles 
on this theme which Dr. Selleck has con- 
tributed to the Leader in the past nine 
years. 


Mr. Emerson Schwenk of Tufts College 
is serving for the month of December as 
superintendent of the church school and 
director of young people’s work in the 
Church of the Redemption, Boston. 


Rev. Harry Lee Canfield of Greensboro, 
N. C., will preach on Dec. 15 on ‘‘Vol- 
taire: The Prophet of Freedom,’’ and on 
Dee. 22 on ‘“‘Christmas: Its Significance.’’ 


The Superintendent in Massachusetts, 
Dr. Coons, preached in Saugus on Dec. 1 
and in Stoughton Dec. 8.~- During the 
week between, on Wednesday evening he 
spoke at the parish supper and meeting in 
Peabody. 


California 


Los Angeles.—Rev. Sheldon Shepard, 
pastor. On the last Sunday in November 
the total number of persons applying for 
membership in the church, to be received 
the first Sunday in January, reached 
thirty-two. This is in the campaign for 
fifty new members by the first of the year. 
Prospects are good that the goal will be 
reached. Attendance at the morning 
service has increased approximately 50 
per cent this year, and a Sunday evening 
service newly inaugurated draws about the 
same size congregation as the morning 
service. The second week in December 
will be observed as Rally-and-Advance 
week, with a program looking to effective 
work in 19380. 

Maine 

Exeter.—This parish is composed of a 
number of farm people living in various 
parts of Exeter township. There is no 
church building, but services are held 
intermittently at the Exeter Mills Hall. 
As many have several miles to drive and 
as the roads are none too good at any 
time, services are held only in seasons of 
good weather. Rey. William J. Metz of 
Dexter has held services every other 
Sunday afternoon through the summer 
and autumn. The attendance has been all 
that could be expected. Besides the church 
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services, the parish has for a number of 
years held monthly parish meetings, some- 
times at the homes and sometimes at the 
hal]. A tureen dinner is always served, 
followed by a business session. There 
about an hour and a half is spent in a 
program of song, prayer, quotations, re- 
marks and readings, usually by every one 
present. The fellowship is always of a 
high order and the program selections are 
inspiring. The day before Thanksgiving 
about thirty-five gathered for a typical 
Thanksgiving feast. The next parish 
meeting will be held on New Year’s Day, 
when an appropriate program will be en- 
joyed. Universalists are always welcome, 
for these good people, isolated as they are 
from the more populous centers in winter, 
find real joy and helpfulness in the friend- 
ships and fellowship of these get-togethers 
and the church services. 


Massachusetts 


Peabody.—Rey. Ernest H. Carritt, pas- 
tor. Services in the church and Sunday 
school were resumed Sept. 8. The church 
schoo] room had been completely re- 
decorated—new paint, new curtains, new 
electric lights. On Thanksgiving Sunday, 
Nov. 24, a harvest display of fruits and 
vegetables marked the setting for the ser- 
vice. Later in the day the food was given 
to the J. B. Thomas Hospital. The hour 
of our church school session has been 
changed from 11.45 to 9.30, and the hour 
of worship is at 10.45 instead of 10.30. 
The change is working very well. Mr. 
Carritt represented our church in the 
Washington Convention. This year a new 
plan has been adopted for raising money. 
Pledge cards were distributed and on 
Noy. 24, at u proper time in the service, 
the members and friends were given the 
opportunity to deposit their cards in the 
“Chest of Joash.’’ A display of the pro- 
ducts of the field surrounded the chest and 
added a touch of realism to the occasion. 
The sermon topic on this Sunday was “‘The 
leaves were for the healing of the nation.” 

Quincy.—Rey. Edwin L. Noble, pastor. 
The annual Thanksgiving service was held 
on Nov. 28 in the Quincy Point church. 
The largest attendance at the church 
school thus far this year was present on 
Nov. 17—eighty teachers and pupiJs. A 
new water heater was recently installed, a 
gift from the W. U. M. A. 

Southbridge.—Rev. Harold W. Haynes, 
pastor. Mr. Haynes announces his ser- 
mon topics for December as follows: Dec. 
1, “The Test of Inactivity;”’ Dec. 8, ‘“The 
Infancy of God;’’ Dee. 15, ‘The Childhood 
of God;”’ Dec. 22, ‘““The Value of Christ- 
mas;’’ Dec. 29, “Ye Have Not Passed 
This Way Heretofore.’ 

Rockport.—Rev. John B. Reardon, pas- 
tor. From one closely associated with the 
affairs of this old parish comes the word 
that Mr. Reardon “preaches splendid 
sermons.’ He is a clear speaker, easily 
heard and understood even by those in 
the rear of the church. The clerk of the 
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parish, Miss Helen L. Thurston, though 
greatly cripplied, does an immense amount 
of work in its behalf. Recently she sent 
out 140 envelopes with an appeal for 
modest contributions for the coal fund. 
Fifty-three of these envelopes brought 
back $58. ‘“‘That is fair return from the 
investment,’’ Miss Thurston stated. It 
cost her $4.50 for the envelopes, for mailing, 
and the rest. Special cards of invitation 
have been written and mailed from week 
to week. The effect is noticeable in the 
congregations. There has been an increase 
of nearly 100 per cent in attendance this 
fall. Miss Jennie Frost, superintendent of 
the church school, 1s doing fine work. 
* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1591) 
Hills’’ presents a first hand study of three 
mill villages. Miss Macdonald has her- 
self worked in cotton mills and lived in the 
villages. Her treatise is the work of a 
scientific student of economics and so- 
ciology. With the scientific approach she 
combines a human touch and local color 
which one could wish were to be found more 
often in the work of the Ph. D. She 
throws a flood of light upon many of the 
moot questions, upon the constructive 
solution of which depends the future of 
Southern industry. This intimate picture 
of the mill village and its workers should 
be carefully studied by employers, labor 
leaders and ministers alike. 

- James Myers. 

Commission on the Church and Social 

Service, Federal Council of Churches. 

* * 


THE CALIFORNIA Y. P. C. U. CON- 
VENTION 


The annual California Y. P. C. U. Con- 
vention was held at Santa Paula, Sunday 
afternoon and evening, Nov. 17, 1929. 
The program started at 3 p. m. Several 
musical selections were rendered previous 
to the welcoming of the delegates to Santa 
Paula by Dr. Reifsnider. Following this 
came the main feature of the afternoon, an 
address by Dr. B. G. Carpenter, Pasa- 
dena’s new pastor. His topic was “Be 
Yourself,’’ and was very appropriate. 

At this opening session there were 100 
present, the largest attendance ever to 
gather for a California Y. P. C. U. Con- 
vention. 

At 3.45 the business session was opened 
by the president, Donald Strawn of Pasa- 
dena. The reports were very gratifying, 
revealing the fact that there had been a 
gain of two unions and fifty members. 
Pledges to the Atlanta Convention from 
California totaled $130. The state con- 
tributed $32.50 to the Legion of the Cross 
last year. 

The report of the credentials committee 
revealed a total attendance of 125, includ- 
ing thirty-four delegates, five state of- 
ficers, and three ministers. Sixty-six made 
the trip from Pasadena. 

The new officers elected were: President, 
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Don Ladd, Pasadena; vice-president, Edna 
Neilson, Los Angeles; secretary-treasurer, 
Margarita Braddock, Pasadena. The 
Executive Board was completed by the 
election of one superintendent from Oak- 
land, one from Santa Paula, and three from 
Pasadena. 

At 6.15, the ladies of the Santa Paula 
church furnished the high light of the con- 
vention in the form of a banquet at which 
over 100 people sat down. 

In the evening, the convention was 
closed by the usual devotional meeting 
and installation of officers. 

The outstanding business of the con- 
vention consisted of collecting $15 for 
the Memorial Fireplace fund; authoriza- 
tion of a committee to increase finances; 
continuance of the state paper; continuance 
of the Spring Conference; establishment of 
an Institute; and more extensive field work. 

* * 


FIFTY YEARS IN THE MINISTRY 


Rev. R. S. Kellerman of Blanchester, 
Ohio, was ordained to the ministry of the 
Universalist Church in Fitchburg, Mass., 
in 1879, and on Nov. 17, 1929, a service 
in celebration of his fifty years in the 


R. S. KELLERMAN 


ministry was held in the church at Blan- 
chester. 

Mr. Kellerman preached in the morn- 
ing on “Fifty Golden Years of Service.’’ 
The altar was decorated with flowers, 
among them a large basket of chrysanthe- 
mums from the church at Fitchburg, Mass. 
In the congregation were friends from the 
churches at Cuba, Farmers Station, 
Springboro and Milford, as well as from 
other churches in Blanchester. 

A dinner was served to all in the Sunday 
school room, and at its close the State 
Superintendent, Stanley Stall, gave Mr. 
Kellerman a purse of gold from the Blan- 
chester church. 

Mr. Stall conducted the afternoon 
service. Letters were read from Rey. O. G. 


\ 
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Colegrove, a former pastor, and others. 
Mr. Stall read a poem by Rev. Sara L. 
Stoner, who was ordained in the Blanches- 
ter church. Rev. Raymond Merritt, pas- 
| tor of the local Baptist church, brought 
| greetings from his church, and made an 
address on “‘The Things That Are Perma- 
; nent and Abiding.’’ Rey. Harriet Druley, 
of Milford and Springboro, Rev. James 
| Houghton of Columbus, and Superintend- 
ent Stall also spoke. 

At the evening service Mr. Kellerman 
gave some interesting reminiscences, and 
addresses were made by Rey. T. H. Otwell, 
pastor of the Methodist church, and Rev. 
DeForest Murch of the Christian Church. 

Robert Scott Kellerman was born at 
Cedar Hill in Fairfield County, Ohio, in 
1855. He was educated in the public 
schools, the normal school at Lancaster, 
Ohio, and the academy at Pleasantville. 

He began to teach at seventeen years of 
age. After a few years of teaching he 
entered the Divinity School at Tufts 
College in 1875, graduating in 1879. He 
was called to the Universalist church at 
Fitchburg, Mass., where he remained as 
pastor almost five years. While at Fitch- 
burg he was married to Miss Anna A. 
McNaghten, of Pleasantville, Ohio. His 
second pastorate, in Portland, Maine, was 
cut short by illness. On the advice of his 
physician he went, with his wife and child, 
to a farm in Nebraska, where they re- 
mained four years. Mr. Kellerman then 
accepted a call to Orange, Mass., in 1888. 
Here he remained ten years, restoring the 
parish, rebuilding the beautiful old struc- 
ture, and doing missionary work at North 
Dana. At North Dana he created a 
parish organization, and built a beautiful 
little church. His next pastorate was in 
Bradford, Pa. and he went from there to 
Blanchester in November, 1908. He re- 
mained as pastor for four years, after which 
he became State Superintendent. In 1915 
he returned to Pennsylvania. At Hop 
Bottom he had two pastorates, being in- 
vited both times to “remain with them for 
the balance of his life.’’ Between these 
pastorates he was in North Carolina three 
years, at Durham and Greensboro. After 
his second pastorate in Hop Bottom he ac- 
cepted a call to Whitesville, N. Y. In 
November, 1923, after a pastorate of three © 
years, he returned to Blanchester. 

* * 


THE CLAYTON MEMORIAL 
CHURCH 


Still fondly anticipated but not yet 
realized. My zeal is not abated. My 
determination unfaltered, because it is a 
worthy cause, and a noble lady said ‘‘never 
despair.”” Less worthy enterprises have 
succeeded, this one must not fail. 

TI have received only $130 to build this 
church, but the postmaster in a splendid 
little Georgia town tells me he will give 
$100 and secure a building lot if we will 
build the church in his town. Perhaps 
this will be best, as a church is needed 


there and Dr. Clayton had many ad- 
mirers in that town and surrounding coun- 
try. The church as I want it can be built 
for $1200 or $1500, and this will accom- 
plish a greater good for Universalism than 
that amount spent in any other way. 

Think of it, brethren and friends, and if 
you love Universalism and wish to see it 
prosper, let me hear from you in a sub- 
stantial way. 

A.G. Strain. 
Brewton, Ala. 
* * 
ALABAMA UNIVERSALIST CON- 
VENTION 


The twenty-ninth annual session of the 
Alabama Universalist Convention was 
held in Chapman, Nov. 15 to 17. The 
following officers were elected: President, 
W. Harper Weed, Ariton; vice-president, 
J. Greeley McGowin, Chapman; secretary, 
Miss Martha Langley, Camp Hill; treas- 
urer, J. L. Barnes, Ariton; trustees for three 
years, Renfrew Foshee, Cohassett. Place 
of next meeting, Cohassett. 

* * 
ORDINATION OF DOROTHY TIL- 
DEN SPOERL 


Dorothy Tilden Spoerl, president of 
the Young People’s Christian Union and 
wife of Rev. Howard Davis: Spoerl of 
Bath, Maine, was ordained in the church at 
Bath on Sunday evening, Dec. 1. 

The act of ordination and of welcome 
to the Universalist fellowship was per- 
formed by Rev. Stanley Manning. Rev. 
George Magraw assisted in the service. 
The sermon was preached by Mr. Spoerl. 
In it was emphasized the need of a new 
ministry of religion based upon a scientific 
understanding of the actual needs of the 
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world, rather than a vague idealism ex- 
pressed by means of a verbal gospel, Part 
of the charge to the candidate was “‘to 
make yourself thoroughly familiar with the 
nature and the -conditions of life in the 
modern world, that you may better trace 
the course of religion as a means of ful- 
filling the unsatisfied needs of mankind. 
. . . . | charge you to endeavor to do all 
that is possible for the advancement of 
life within the walls of the church, but to 
remember that such advancement is vital 
regardless of human institutions.”’ 
*” * 
INSTITUTE FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL 
WORKERS 


The Universalist Sabbath School Union 
and the Massachusetts Sunday School 
Association are planning a _ state-wide 
Institute for church school workers to be 
held on Saturday, Jan. 11, 1930, at the 
Church of the Redemption, Boston. 
Group conferences will be held afternoon 
and evening. Supper will be served at 
the church. 

Programs will soon be sent out to each 
minister and superintendent, but in the 
meantime, remember the date and place, 
Jan. 11, at the Church of the Redemption. 

* 2K 
POTTERTON WELCOMES GREEN- 
WAY 


The King is dead; long live the King. 
Our good friend, Dr. Grose, goes -Boston- 
ward; from Boston comes Rev: Cornelius . 
Greenway, Brooklynward. He comes with 
the courage and cheer of youth, with 
mighty enthusiasm and the will to work, 
and the potent motive of greatness through 
service. 

I extend to Mr. Greenway personal 


There’s satisfaction in 


gift shopping at Jordan’s! 


. . . satisfaction for yourself, because you'll find just the appropriate thing 


you’re looking for — usually at a price far less than you had expected to pay 


—and selected in an atmosphere of Christmas cheer and jovial goodwill . . . 


and there’s satisfaction for your friends who receive a Jordan’s gift, because 


it bears the hall mark of your good taste, and the traditional quality that 
has made Jordan’s the gift center of all New England, for over three 


quarters of a century! 


Men’s ties for gifts 95c¢ 
Men’s patterned hosiery 55¢ 
Men’s linen handkerchiefs 6 for $3.00 
Men’s calfskin slippers $5.00 
Men’s mocha gloves $3.75 
Men’s Gladstone bags $25.00 
Gift handbags for women $5.00 
Women’s gloves of kidskin $3.50 
Women’s linen handkerchiefs 6 for $2.00 
Silk stockings with picot tops $1.95 
Women’s sweaters in many colors $3.00 
Women’s crepe de Chine gowns $3.00 
White broadcloth shirts for men $2.00 


outstanding gift suggestions from our main store and annex 


Gift boxes of stationery $1.00 
Misses’ robes of striped flannel $7.95 
Bloomer dresses for children $3.00 
Child’s 2-piece “‘Zip-on”’ suits $11.00 
70 by 80 all wool blankets for gifts $12.50 
Colonial design pewter ware $3.95 
Boys’ oilskin slickers $5.00 
Boys’ tubular skates $6.75 
Lovely boudoir clocks $5.00 
3-piece toilet sets $7.50 
Smart dinner sets $29.50 
Women’s kidskin slippers $3.50 
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felicitations, and the good wishes of all 
our people. 

Mr. Greenway was a successful pastor 
in Taunton, Mass., and for a year has 
been in Boston, but comes to Brooklyn 
in his thirty-fourth year. I came from 
Taunton to Brooklyn in my thirty-fifth 
year, and I am stil] at my tasks. 

Good health, dynamic courage, the 
winning will, the ability that never lets 
go, true success to the young minister of 
All Souls Church.—The Little Minister. 


Notices 
PULPIT BIBLE 


An interested Universalist has a large family 
Bible suitable for pulpit use which will be given 
free to any church which can use it. Transportation 
charges will have to be paid by the church receiving 
it. If you are interested write to Rev. Roger F. Etz, 
D. D., Executive Secretary, 176 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass. 

x bx 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
License for one year, dated Nov. 12, 1929, granted 
to Roscoe A. Walters, pastor elect at Eldorado, 
Ohio. 
Sara L. Stoner, Secretary. 
+ * 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 

At the meeting on Nov. 25, 1929, the following 
action was taken: 

Renewed the licenses of Miss Mary F. Slaughter 
and Mr. Carl A. Seaward. 

Letter of transfer granted to Rev. Lester L. Lewis 
to Maine. 

Granted license for a lay preacher to Mr. Stanley 
P. Newhall. 


Church Decorations 


HARRY HAYMAN COCHRANE 
Mural Artist and Church Decorator 
581 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Studio at Monmouth, Maine 


WHOLESOME FILM SERVICE INC. 


SELECTIVE FILM SERVICE 
FOR EVERY CHURCH OCCASION 


Most complete library in New England en safety 
standard film---Religious, Ethical and Recreational 


48 Melrose Street, Boston, Mass. 
HAN. 0155-0156 


eS ZA 
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Noted acceptance by New York of Rev. W. P. 
Farnsworth and Rev. Alfred S. Cole. 

Noted acceptance by Maine of Rev. Herbert L. 
Buzzell. 

Noted death of Rev. Henry A. Parkhurst, Hard- 
wick, Mass., on Nov. 19. 

George F. Newcomb, Secretary. 
* # 
McCONNELL IN BOSTON 

The next meeting of the Greater Boston Federa- 
tion of Churches will be held ia the Church of the 
Redemption, Boston, Boylston and Ipswich Sts., 
Jan, 21, at 5.30 p.m. At 6.15 a dinner will be 
served at $1.25 per place, after which there will be 
an address by Bishop McConnell, president of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. 

* OK 
KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 
Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 

Dec. 24, 26, 27. Rev. Miles Hanson, First Church, 
Roxbury, Mass, 

Dee. 31, Jan. 2, 3. Rev. Horace Westwood, D. D , 
Laymen’s League Mission Preacher. 


NEW BOOKS 


HEALTH 
GREETINGS 


The Significance of Jesus Christ 


By WILLARD C. SELLECK . 
A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an Always Vital Theme — 
“For those who would honor the Master by trying to understand Him.” 
A Beautiful Christmas Gift. 
Advance orders will be received to be delivered for Christmas F 


Price 75 cents 


Forty Fruitful Years 
An Autobiography 
By FREDERICK W. BETTS 


An intimate and revealing story of a great and unique ministry. 
Makes it easy to understand why his fellow-citizens voted him to be “‘the 
Most Useful Citizen of Syracuse.” 


Price $1.50 


Fifty copies specially bound and autographed by Dr. Betts will be sold at five 
dollars each for the benefit of the Ministers’ Pension Fund of the Universalist General 
Convention, by Rev. Fred C. Leining, D. D., Superintendent of Churches of the New 
York State Convention of Universalists, 1410 Bellevue Avenue, Syracuse, New York. 


The Maine Universalist Convention 


By JAMES E, PHILOON, Esq. 


A History of Universalism in the Pine Tree State 
Prepared for the One Hundredth Anniversary ‘of the organization of the Maine 


State Convention. . 


Price 25 cents 


The Way by Which We Came 


By Dr. HENRY NEHEMIAH DODGE 


A succinct summary of the historical backgrounds of Liberal Christianity. 


Price 25 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 


b ec, 14, 1929 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 


Reliable Goods 


| CHURCH WINDOWS 
|| | MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


‘LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


Christmas Offering 
Envelope 


White envelopes, printed in red and 
green; size 2 1-2 x 4 1-4 inches. Price: 40 
cents per hundred. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Give Books That Live and Inspire 


Pass on 


The Torch 


ALLEN EASTMAN CROSS 
Foreword by George A. Gordon 


Lyrics of Reality 


“His hymns are little gospels breaking 
into music. Surely they will find a place 
in our permanent hymnody.”— The Boston 
Evening Transcript. 

The attractive printing and bind- 


ing make it an appropriate gift 
for Christmas. $1.00 
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Educational 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


GEORGE G. DAVIS, President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A College not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid thor- 
ough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THECLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparatory, Boarding and Day School for 
Girls, also Two Year College Course. 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. MaudeP. Thayer, Dean 
Portland, Me. 


GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Santa Claus’ Baby and other Christmas 

‘-stories. By John Coleman Adams. 
Reprinted from the New York World. 
50 cents. 


The Adventures of Six Little Pussy- 
cats. By Mary Shaw Attwood. A 
fascinating story teaching kindness to 
animals. Beautiful illustrations. 50 
cents. 

The Little Star-Gazer. By Linda W. 
MacDonald. Illustrated with maps of 
the constellations and the mythological 
figures they represent. 50 cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school’ work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, witb 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 
Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 

Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


Order your Christmas books of your own Publishing House. 


We can supply any book in print. 


Fiction 
By Oliver La Farge. $2.50. 
By Zane Grey. $2.00. 


By Anne Parrish. $2.50. 


Laughing Boy. 
Fighting Caravans. 
The Methodist Faun. 


Five and Ten. By Fannie Hurst. $2.50. 

Hudson River Bracketed. By Edith Wharton. $2.50. 

Joe Pete. By Florence E. McClinchey. $2.50. 

Ancestor Jorico. By William J. Locke. $2.50. 

All Quiet on the Western Front. By E.M. Remarque. $2.50. 
Sincerity. By John Erskine. $2.50. 

It’s a Great War. Prize Novel. By Mary Lee. $3.00. 
Victim and Victor. By John Rathbone Oliver. $2.50. 


The Embezzlers. By Valentine Kataev. 
The Runner. By Ralph Connor. $2.00. 
The Hawbucks. By John Masefield. $2.50. 

By Hugh Walpole. $2.50. 

Young May Moon. By Martha Ostenso. $2.50. 
They Stocped to Folly. By Ellen Glasgow. $2.50. 
Red Silence. By Kathleen Norris. $2.00. 
Penrod Jasper. By Booth Tarkington. $2.50. 
Blair’s Attic. By Joseph C. and J. L. Lincoln. 
The Dark Journey. $2.50. 


$2.50. 


Hans Frost. 


$2.00. 
By Julian Green. 


History and Biography 


Myron T. Herrick. Friend of France. By Col. T. Bentley 


Mott. $5.00. 
Beethoven—The Creator. By Romain Rolland. $5.00. 
July 714. By Emil Ludwig. $8.50. 
The Tragic Era. By Claude G. Bowers. $5.00. 
Stretchers. By Frederick A. Pottle. $38.00. 
Franklin. By Bernard Fay. Illus. $8.00. 


Midstream—My Later Life. 

Grandmother Brown’s Hundred Years. 
Brown. $3.00. 

Marshal Foch. 
George Grey Aston. 


By Helen Keller. $3.00. 
By Harriet C. 


The official biography. By Maj. Gen. Sir 
$5.00. 

Autobiography. $3.00. 

Albert, King of Belgians. By Evelyn Graham. $5.00. 

The Prince of Wales. By W. and L. Townsend. $2.50. 

Up to Now. Biography of Alfred E. Smith. $5.00. 


Calvin Coolidge. 


Mrs. Eddy. Biography by Edwin F. Dakin. $5.00. 
Religion and Philosophy 

God. By Middleton Murry. $3.00. 

A Preface to Morals. By Walter Lippmann. $2.50. 

The Mansions of Philosophy. By Will Durant. $5.00. 

What Do We Mean by God? By C. H. Valentine. $2.00. 

What Is Christian Education. By George A. Coe. $2.50. 


If I Had One Sermon to Preach on Immortality. Edited 


by Wm. L. Stidger. $2.50. 


All profits go to denominational purposes. 


Send your personal card with your order, and we wil] enclose 
and deliver books to any desired address. 


Following is a list of the newest books: 


Whither Christianity. 
$3.00. 

Religion and the Modern Mind. Edited by Charles C. 
Cooper. $2.00. 

Recovery of Religion. By Dwight Bradley. $2.00. 

Adventures in Religion. By Basil King. $2.50. 

Social Sources of Denominationalism. By H. Richard 
Niebuhr. $2.50. 

The Present Crisis in Religion. 
$2.50. 

Process and Reality. By A. N,. Whitehead. $4.50. 


Man’s Social Destiny. By Charles A. Ellwood. $2.00. 


Edited by -Lynn Harold Hough. 


By Dr. W. E. Orchard. 


Books of General Interest 
America Set Free. By Count Hermann Keyserling. $5.00. 
Onthe Upand Up. By Bruce Barton. $2.00. 
Washington, Past and Present. By Charles Moore. 
$5.00. 
The Art of Thinking. By Ernest Dimnet. $2.50. 
Poems of Justice. Compiled by Thomas Curtis Clark. $2.50. 
The Universe Around Us. By Sir James H. Jeans. $4.50. 
The Man Behind the Book. By Henry Van Dyke. $2.50. 
Art of Reading. By Prof. Robert E. Rogers. $2.50. 
Palestine To-day and To-morrow. By John Haynes Holmes. 
$2.50. 


The Inside of Prohibition. By Mabel W. Willebrandt. 
$2.00. ; 


Tllus. — 


Books by Our Own Folks 
The Maine Universalist Convention. By James E. Philoon, 
Esq. 25 cents. 
The Significance of Jesus Christ. By. Rev. Willard C. 
Selleck, D. D. Ready December 15. 75 cents. 
Forty Fruitful Years. An Autobiography. By Frederick W. 


Betts. Ready December 15. $1.50. 

The Way by Which We Came. By Dr. Henry Nehemiah 
Dodge. 25 cents. . 

George Seeks a Reason. By Stanley and Ethel Manning. 
75. cents. 


God and You. 

Success and You. 

Two volumes by Nellie E. Friend. $1.25 each. 

Nature Cruisings. John van Schaick, Jr. With twelve 
beautiful illustrations. $2.50. 

Cruising Cross Country. John van Schaick, Jr. $2.00. 

Rediscovered Countries. 

Did Jesus Mean It? 

God and Company Unlimited. ; 

Three volumes by Dr. Frank D. Adams. Sold separately 
at $1.00 each. 

Handicapped. The Life Story of Frederick A. Bisbee, with 
the best of the ‘‘Front Porch’’ essays. By Dorothy and 
Frank Oliver Hall. $2.00. 

Life of John Murray. Irene C. Rees. $1.00. 


Which Way: A study of Universalism. Dr. L. B. Fisher. $1.00. 


For the best books for children and young people see Dr. Speight’s list in the Christian Leader of Nov. 30. 


Universalist Publishing House, 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


